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If  1  might  gim  a  short  hUU  to  am  impartial  writer  it  would  bo  to  tM  hiuh  kU  fit*.  If  ho  reoolom  to  otnimrt  upom  tho  dangerous  preeipiet 
of  telting  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  gioe  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  hs  teUs  the  crimes  of  great  mea,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  emg,  then  the  emob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fom. 


of  which  turned  the  American  people  so  fiercely  against 
England,  France,  and  Spain  when  they  interfered  in 
Mexico  a  dozen  years  aeo. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Malay  war  is  practically  ended.  General  Col- 
bome’s  small  bnt  well-eqnippM  army,  provided  with 
the  terror-striking  apparatus  of  rockets  and  shells,  made 
its  way,  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  up  the  Perak  River,  the 
Malays,  their  Saltan  Ismail,  and  their  most  popular 
leader,  the  Maharaja  Lela,  retreating  before  him.  At 
Kintah,  the  last  place  where  the  Malays  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  show  fight.  General  Colbome’s  troops  met  with 
no  organised  resistwee.  The  chiefs,  who  had  evidently 
hoped  for  assistance  from  other  quarters,  fled  when 
they  learned  that  the  insignificaqigOntbreak  in  Snnjee 
Ujong,  by  means  of  which  theyTiad  hoped  to  effect 
a  division  of  the  British  power,  had  been  swept  out  of 
the  way  by  a  splendid  little  force  of  Ghoorkas.  Lela 
has  escaped  into  Siam,  and  Ismail,  as  is  believed,  into 
Pahaag,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  may  hear  of  his 
return  to  some  portion  of  our  new  dominions  with  a 
band  of  plundering  followers.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
drive  him  away,  but  w’e  are  afraid  that  the  cost  of  de¬ 
fending  the  Perak  territory,  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  rule,  will  be  heavier  than  anybody,  except  perhaps 
the  Singapore  merchants,  will  think  worth  while. 


Politics  in  France  during  the  past  week  have  still  felt 
the  impact  of  the  astounding  Conservative  defeat  in  the 
Senatorial  Elections.  The  Left  is  moderately  cautious 
and  exultant ;  the  Right  is  furious,  reckless,  and  amazed. 
The  rebuff  that  the  Orleanists  and  the  “  party  of  panic  ” 
have  received  has  produced  already  several  remarkable 
results.  Marshal  MacMahon  has  once  more  renewed  his 
vow  of  fidelity  to  the  Conservative  party  ;  M.  Buffet  has 
with  fierce  and  insane  eloquence  poured  out  all  his 
passion  of  terror  and  hatred  over  the  proposal  to  raise 
the  state  of  siege  in  the  chief  citiej  of  Franco ;  but  the 


Some  alarm  was  caused  early  in  the  week  by  a  rumour, 
to  which  the  American  Correspondent  of  the  Times  lent 
his  authority,  that  a  new  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  had  arisen,  and  was  likely 
to  lead  to  serious  complications.  It  w'as  asserted  that 
the  Spanish  Government  had  been  violating  the  neu¬ 
trality  laws  by  enlisting  Italian  adventurers  in  New 
York  for  service  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  had  remonstrated  in  a  menacing 
way.  A  complete  contradiction,  however,  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  story  by  the  Spanish  Ministry  at 
Madrid  and  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington.  No 
such  enlistments  have  taken  place,  and  no  international 
quarrel  can  be  founded  on  this  g^und  at  all  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Secretary  Fish 
has  addressed  a  Circular  on  Cuban  afiairs  to  “  tbe  lead¬ 
ing  European  GK)vemments,**  suggesting  a  general  in¬ 
tervention  with  a  view  to  restoring  peace.  In  reply  to 
the  suggestion  that  “  an  internatioual  effort  for  this  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  made,**  several  of  the  European  Powers, 
it  is  said,  have^expressed  themselves  encouragingly,  and 
the  co-operation  of  fkigland  even  is  hoped  for.  We 
take  leave  to  doubt  the  whole  story,  which  would,  if 
true,  do  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  Republican  party 
and  to  President  GranPs  reputation.  It  involves  an 
abandonment  of  the  **  Monroe  doctrine,**  the  infraction 


In  a  letter  to  the  Nonconformist^  Dean  Stanley  has 
stated  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  would  be  a  policy  “  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  freedom,  of  charity,  and  of  progress.**  So 
long,  he  holds,  as  tbe  Civil  Courts  decide  tbe  conditions 
on  which  the  ministers  of  the  Church  are  to  remain  in 
its  service,  the  clergy  will  be  a  mnoh  more  liberal- 
minded  and  cultivate  body  of  men.  If  the  Church 
were  disestablished,  fitness  for  the  clerical  office  would 
be  judged  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  it  would 
rapidly  become  a  narrow  sect.  It  would  probably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romanists,  or  of  the  Romanising 
Anglicans,  and  **  in  either  case  it  is  certain  that  neither 
would  a  Robert  Moffat  be  allowed  to  lecture,  nor  an 
Isaac  Watts  to  have  a  monument,  nor  a  David  Living¬ 
stone  to  have  a  grave,  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  in  any  English  cathedral.*’  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  this,  and  it  has  been  frequently  urged  before, 
but  it  involves  certain  important  assumptions  which 
are  not  to  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  In  these 
columns  tbe  culture  and  liberalify  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  clergy  has  been  freely  admitted  as  one  of  tbe  chief 
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,  ,  T  1  IT  1  j.  1  i.  •  j*  oa  n.ii:'  four  millions  expended  on  the  Meditecranemn  squadron 

®b«lacle8  to  dwestaUishment ;  but  indispensable  as  th^  afforded  a  more  solid  guarantee  for  the 

m  to  the  existence  of  the  Churoh,  is  it  also  indispensable  wouiu  nou  n^ve  auuiucLi  ^  Ann  xi, 

1  1,1  IT  /•  xi  I’  0  1  <■!»«  iiKni«ni  frccdom  of  the  transit  than  177,000  shares  with  the 

.t  S“.i  Alt  £:  iiS  ».]»■.»*  fi  •■  To  p..  .i.p  ,~t»"  i. 

berauM  the,  cna  rcmniu  ivitliin  it  nitlioiit  Laving  their  ,- the  Khedivo'a  Canal 


i^ause  uiey  can  remaiu  »xbu.ux.  instead  of  the  Khedive’s  Canal 

liberty  infringed  by  their  more  fanatical  brethren  cease  «  xt^xx,.  « 

to  be  liberal-minded  if  they  were  out  of  the  Church  ?  shares  .  _ 

With  regard  to  the  possession  of  such  buildings  as 

Westminster  Abbey  and  the  cathedrals  generall}^  the  Some  months  ago  the  National  Education  League 
nation  would  have  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands  if  a  accused  the  Education  Department  of  administering 
fanatical  sect  showed  a  tendency  to  be  too  exclusive  Elementary  Education  Act  unfairly",  and  promised 
in  the  use  of  them.  Not  a  little  of  Dean  Stanley  s  ^  ]g|.  jjQar  more  of  it  when  when  they  had  collected 
argument  rests  on  the  questionable  supposition  that  the  further  particulars.  A  case  reported  in  the  Stamford 
Church,  when  disestablished,  would  be  left  in  full  posses-  Mercury  may  be  commended  to  their  attention.  It 
lion  of  its  endowments.  would  seem  that  the  parish  of  King’s  ClifFe  is  more 

than  usually  rich  in  endowments  left  for  purposes  of 
education,  so  much  so  that  the  inhabitants  think  their 
It  was  very  cunning  of  Sir  W.  Harconrt  to  heighten  parish  ought  to  be  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  effect  of  liis  brilliant  sjieech  at  Oxford  by  complain-  Jjast  year  they  elected  a  School  Committee  to  act  in 


ing  of  the  dulness  of  his  subject.  He  had  nothing  very 
new  to  say  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Government.  He 
comes  tco  late  for  that ;  but  his  speech  was  certainly 
not  dull — on  the  contrary,  what  with  its  parodies,  its 
classical  quotations,  and  its  raej*  allusions  to  suet  pud¬ 
ding  and  boiled  beef,  it  had  quite  a  Christmas  flavour 
about  it.  The  number  of  illustrations  taken  from  the 


concert  with  the  trustees  of  Law  and  Hutcheson’s 
charities,  the  chief  charities  in  the  parish,  with  a  view 
to  providing  the  parish  with  a  complete  equipment  of 
schools,  from  an  infant  school  upwards.  But  the  trus¬ 
tees  refused  to  co-operate,  and  the  parish  had  no  choice 
but  to  elect  a  School  Board.  This  was  done  in  January 
last.  The  School  Board  was  in  much  perplexity  what 


great  animal  processes  of  our  system  give  the  speech  I  concerning  the  charities  in  the  parish,  consulted 

a  most  seasonable  colouring.  It  is  not  everyone  Education  Department,  and  finally  drew  up  a 

who  could  make  such  a  speech  so  soon  after  Christmas,  niemorial  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Most  of  us  are  engaged  in  w  hat  Sir  William  de^ribed  Department,  stating  its  peculiar  and  difl&cult  •  situa- 
xs  the  unwholesome  practice  of  analysing  our  own  health,  fjon,  and  asking  for  counsel.  “Our  difficulties,” 
“looking  at  our  tongues  and  feelingj  our  pulses.  We  memorial  said,  “arise  owing  to  the  endowments 

must  say  there  was  one  point  in  wdiicli  the  member  for  belonging  to  the  parish  being  designed  for  two  objects, 
Oxford  has  disapiminted  us.  He  w^s  exceedingly  further  from  their  being  in  the  hands  of  trustees 

reticent  about  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  which  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Elementary  Educa- 
camc  out  in  the  Standard  the  morning  before  he  had  to  tionists  or  w’ith  School  Boards  formed  thereunder  .  .  . 
deliver  his  address.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  His-  |  income  of  Law  and  Hutcheson’s  charities,  if 

toricus  to  disprove  once  for  all- the  calumny  that  his  judiciously  applied,  would,  in  connection  with  other 
learning  exists  only  in  his  library.  Why  did  he  not  at  charities  belonging  to  the  parish,  be  amply  sufficient  to 
once  explain  to  us  all  the  legal  bearings  of  the  new  Cir-  realise  the  original  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the 
cnlar  ?  The  request  might  perhaps  be  considered  un-  charities,  and  also  to  give  a  fit  and  proper  education  to 
reasonable  if  preferred  to  an  ordinary  man,  but  Sir  W.  wdiole  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  parish.” 

Harconrt  is  not  an  ordinary  man  ho  is  Historicus.  q'jjp  memorial  w*as  presented  on  February  20,  and  the 
Perhaps  he  did  not  see  the  Circular  in  time,  or  he  is  re-  School  Board  got  no  reph”  till,  on  December  7,  they 
serving  it  for  another  speech  to  us  constituen  s,  but  the  ^rgre  informed  that  the  trustees  had  placed  their  schools 
people  will  say  that  ho  has  been  to  the  I  odleian  in  the  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  obtained  the 


people  will  say  that  ho  has  been  to  the  Ifoclleian  in  the 

interval,  and  has  not  draw  n  from  his  ow'ii  accumulated  Government  grant !  The  Education  Department  entirely 

itores  of  learning.  _  ignored  or  gave  uncandid  and  evasive  answers  to  the 

School  Board,  legally  appointed  under  the  Act  which 

,  i  r  a-  AH-  ir  x»  ^  the  Department  has  to  administer,  and  acted  in  concert 

The  most  bnllmnt  part  of  Sir  W.  llarcourt  s  speccli  |  obstructive  trustees,  in  orde;  to  outwit  the  educa- 
was  bis  powerful  criticism  of  the  purchase  of  tim  Suez  authority  of  the  parish.  A  few  such  cases 

Canal  shares.  His  picture  of  Lord  Derby  dousing  ^  ^  ^ 

With  cold  water  the  heated  enthusiasm  ol  visionarv  Tiu _ x?. .  t  ° 


The  most  brilliant  part  of  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt’s  speech 


Canal  shares.  His  picture  of  Lord  Derby  “  dousing 
with  cold  water  the  heated  enthusiasm  of  visionary 
journalists  ”  is  very  amusing — at  least  to  unimaginative 
persons  like  ourselves,  Avho  made  an  effort  to  restrain  our 
enthusiasm  till  more  precise  information  is  vouchsafed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  purchase.  After  Lord  Derby 


Education  League. 

o 


The  discussion  on  English  pronunciation  in  the  Daily 
Notes  has  drawn  out  a  valuable  letter  from  Mr.  A.  J. 


broke  silence,  Sir  W.  Harconrt  says,  “the  nine  days’  Ellis,  the  great  authority  on  such  matters.  He  repeats 
wonder  was  over,  the  enchantment  was  at  an  end,  the  there  wLat  he  has  said  before,  that,  as  the  result  of  his 
chariot  of  Cinderella  relapsed  into  its  original  pumpkins  investigations,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
and  mice.”  Now  Sir  W.  Harconrt  asks  the  question  is  no  “standard”  English  pronunciation.  .  There  are 


and  mice.  iNow  Mr  VY.  naroourt  asks  tlie  question  is  no  “standard”  English  pronunciation.  .  There  are 
which  W’e  also  have  ventured  to  ask  in  another  place,  many  ways  of  pronouncing  the  English  language  **  cor- 
whether  the  4,(X>0,000k  might  not  liave  been  more  rectly,”  that  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  large  numbers 
judiciously  expended.  What  England  is  interested  in  is  of  persons  of  either  sex,  in  different  parts  of  the 
the  maintenance  of  her  communications  with  India,  and  country,  who  have  received  a  superior  education.  Mr. 
the  power  to  interfere  w  ith  that  object  must  depend  Ellis  has  never  yet  heard  two  educated  Englishmen  who 
“  pot  upon  our  commercial  interest,  but  upon  our  naval  pronounced  all  the  words  they  had  in  common  in  the 
Ibroe.  1  have  always  thought,  said  Sir  W.  Har-  same  way.  The  limit  betw^een  correct  and  incorrect  is 
court,  “that  the  liastem  Question,  so  far  as  English  not  a  mathematical  line,  but  a  tolerably  broad  band 
interests  are  concerned,  induces  iteelf  to  a  very  simple  “Just  as  we  can  in  general  readUy  distinguish  animals* 
ailemma--either  we  have  the  maritime  command  of  the  from  vegetables,  though  the  distinction  is  at  times  at 
Mediterranean,  .and  then  our  influence  and  our  interests  least  debateable,  so  we  can  in  general  readily  declare  a 
are  secure,  or  we  have  not,  and  then  nothing  else  that  given  pronunciation  to  be  ‘  admissible  ’  or  ‘  inadmis 
we  can  do  will  secure  them.  This  was  the  keystone  of  sible  ’  at  a  given  time  and  place  (important  limitations) 
Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  in  1840.  He  sent  the  British  although  it  may  be  hard  to  declare  of  several  pronun-’ 
feet  to  Acre,  not  as  a  proprietor  of  shares,  but  as  the  ciations  of  the  same  word  that  any  one  is  inadmissible 
Minister  of  England  Without  a  fleet  your  shares  are  Thus,  the  words,.*  ass,  pass,  path,  staff,’  Ac.,  have  each 
useless,  and  with  a  fleet  they  would  seem  superfluous,  six  different  pronunciations,  each  of  which  would  pass 
And  therefore  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  half  muster  before  the  most  fastidious  audience  •  but  *  4s  ’ 
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has  only  one,  and  *  gaseous  *  is  so  utterly  unfamiliar 
and  merely  scientific,  while  men  of  science  seek  only  to 
make  the  written  word  recognisable  by  their  pronun¬ 
ciation,  that  almost  any  way  of  uttering  it  is  admitted, 
*  gazzyus,  gassyus,  gaizy-us,  gaisy-us,  gaishus,  gaizhus, 
gashus,  gazhus  I  have  heard  them  all,  and  necessarily 
all,  from  ‘  educated  ’  speakers.  Which  is  right?  ‘Which¬ 
ever  you  please,’  to  parody  the  showman,  ‘  you  writes 
your  letters,  and  you  takes  your  choice.*  ” 


*  The  police  have  been  making  inquiries  at  Liverpool  to 
see  if  they  can  find  any  traces  of  Thomassen’s  previous 
operations,  or  of  his  accomplices.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  City  of  Boston^  which  disappeared  mysteriously  on 
her  way  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  six  years  ago, 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  one  of  his  infernal  machines. 
He  was  asked  in  hospital  if  he  knew  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  his  reply  was  that  he  knew  her  very  well.  The 
Inman  Company,  to  which  the  steamer  belonged,  have 
no  trace  of  Thomassen  on  their  books,  but  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that,  as  the  City  of  Boston  was  in  the  custom  of 
calling  at  Halifax,  he  may  have  left  her  there  as  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  do,  at  Southampton,  in  the  case  of  the  Mosel. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  he  was  in  Liverpool  only 
three  months  ago,  and  made  great  efforts  to  insure  two 
cases,  which  he  alleged  to  contain  specie,  for  6,000/.  He 
failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  because  it  was  made 
a  condition  of  the  insurance  that  the  specie  should  be 
submitted  to  inspection.  I 


The  World  has  this  week  opened  up  a  fresh  source  of 
exclusive  information  in  the  field  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Towards  the  end  of  one  of  its  articles  last 
week,  it  states  that  “  Melanchthon  was  legally  named 
Hertz  Schwartz  (black  heart),  and  christened  himself 
by  the  name  under  which  he  lives  in  history.”  It  only 
remains  for  the  World  to  enlighten  us  as  to  which  half 
of  the  word  Melanchthon,  means  “black,”  and  which 
“  heart.”  Its  views  on  this  head  might  be  interesting. 


It  is  time  that  a  word  were  said  for  sentries,  who 
would  seem  to  be  employed  somewhat  unnecessarily  in 
their  unwholesome  duty.  The  Royal  palaces  have  the 
same  number  of  sentries  unceasingly  pacing  round  their 
dreary  walls  whether  the  Queen  is  in  residence  or  not. 
At  the  pestilential  pile  over  which  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
reigns  supreme,  sentries  may  be  seen  prowling  about  by* 
day  and  night,  although  no  work  goes  on  after  sunset. 
This  Brahminical  observance  is  all  the  more  curious, 
inasmuch  as  experienc3  pi*ovcs  that  sentry- work, 
especially  at  night,  is  excessively  irksome  and  unwhole¬ 
some.  Although  the  Guards  are  composed  of  men 
carefully  picked  from  the  flower  of  the  population  for 
their  superior  physique,  the  disease  I’ate  of  the  Brigade 
is  abnormally  high,  owing,  as  medical  men  allege,  to 
constant  exposure  on  sentry.  About  this  there  is,  we 
believe,  no  difference  of  opinion,  while  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Brigade  has  remained 
for  a  long  time  past  below  the  proper  establishment. 
Big,  healthy,  strong  men  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
present  state  of  the  labour  market,  their  muscles  com¬ 
manding  a  higher  price  than  the  Duke  is  yet  able  to 
offer.  Surely,  then,  we  could  turn  this  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  to  better  account  than  by  placing  it  on  guard  where 
there  is  nothing  to  protect,  under  circumstances  that 
add  seriously  to  its  bills  of  mortality. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  1876. 

The  year  1876  does  not  enter  with  the  mild  eyes  and 
open  brow  of  peace,  but  with  a  more  threatening  visage 
than  any  new  year  has  worn  for  the  last  half  century. 
Old  Father  Time  never  made  himself  responsible  for  a 
more  unnatural  birth  ;  this  youngest  of  his  children  is 
bom  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  gossips  who  stand 
shuddering  round  his  cradle  can  comfort  us  only  by 
wishing  that  he  may  prove  less  terrible  than  he  looks. 
Fearful  portents,  too,  have  heralded  the  entrance  of  the 


little  monster,  appalling  crimes  and  terrible  disasters 
by  fire  aixd  flood.  When  Owen  Glendpwer  boasted 
that  at  his  birth  the  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fieiw 
shapes,  and  the  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
shook  like  a  coward.  Hotspur  assured  him  that  so  it 
would  have  done  at  the  same  season  if  his  mother’s  cat 
had  but  kittened ;  and  if  wo  are  guided  by  the  same 
calm  logic,  the  portents  of  the  last  few  weeks  need  not 
alarm  us.  But  a  superstitious  mind  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  seeing  in  the  Bremerhaven  explosion  an 
omen  of  a  vaster  calamity  which  may  at  any  moment 
burst  over  Europe.  Hugo  standing  armies,  ready  to 
hail  destruction  at  an  hour’s  notice,  are  nob  less 
dangerous  to  handle  than  dynamite  chests ;  their 
owners  may  arrange  in  their  own  minds  the  pi’ecise 
time  at  which  their  fearful  powers  are  to  bo 
called  into  exercise,  bnt  chance,  with  one  of  its 
“  millioned  accidents,”  may  at  any  moment  stop  in 
to  precipitate  the  calamity.  It  is  long  since  the  Con¬ 
tinent*  of  Europe  was  so  full  of  explosive  material, 
against  >vhich  no  Storage  Act  can  provide  security. 
The  lovers  of  iDteriiational  peace  and  goodwill  can  only 
hope  that  since  many  years  have  of  late  come  in 
smilingly  and  gone  out  in  tears,  “  with  many  a  sweet 
babe  fatherless,  and  many  a  widow  mourning,”  the 
reverse  may  hold  good  for  this  year,  and  its  martial 
frowns  be  changed  to  a  kindlier  aspect. 

When  men’s  minds  are  much  excited  about  the 
future,  they  take  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 
past.  There  seldom  has  been  a  First  of  January  on  which 
people  have  had  less  heart  for  a  minute  and  deliberate 
retrospect  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  There 
would  be  some  satisfaction  in  such  a  retrospect  if  it 
afforded  any  reasonable  basis  for  conjecturing  what  is 
likely  to  happen  during  the  next  twelve  months.  But 
unfortunately  the  more  we  consider  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Continent  during  the  past  year,  the  more  un¬ 
certain  we  become,  and  the  less  inclined  to  dogmatise ; 
the  whole  result  of  our  reflections  is  a  vague  feeling  of 
insecurity,  an  unpleasant  misgiving  that  next  spring  may 
see  Europe  engaged  in  the  most  teriific  struggle  of  the 
century.  Twice  last  year  serious  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  huge  armies  held  in  leash  by  the  great  Continental 
Powers  were  about  to  bo  let  slip.  How  near  we  were  last 
May  to  a  war  between  Germany  and  France,  and  a 
consequent  embroilment  on  a  wider  scale,  will  not  be 
known  with  exactitude  till  the  secret  history  of  the 
Berlin  Court  is  published.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Bismarck,  if  he  did  not  deliberately  form 
the  resolution  of  attacking  France,  and  so  crippling  her 
reviving  power  as  to  quench  for  many  years  her  hopes 
of  revenge,  at  least  formally  consulted  Moltke  as  to  the 
expediency  of  permitting  France  to  proceed  quietly  with 
the  reorganisation  of  her  army.  He  deliberately  raised 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  disarm 
France  while  she  was  weak,  than  to  remain  for  years  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  her  when  she'became  strong.  In  the  sober 
interests  of  international  peace,  as  well  as  in  the  selfish 
interests  of  Germany,  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  anticipation  of  war,  but  the  violent  protest 
raised  against  the  mere  entertaining  of  such  an  ex¬ 
pediency,  warned  Bismarck  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
not  gone,  that  the  attempt  to  despatch  a  knight  un¬ 
horsed  and  helpless  must  not  be  renewed  till  his  wounds 
are  healed  and  his  strength  restored. 

So  rapid,  however,  has  been  the  march  of  events  since 
May,  so  completely  has  the  European  situation  been 
changed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern  Question,  that 
the  feud  between  Germany  and  France  has  ceased  to 
attract  attention,  except  as  a  factor  in  a  larger  problem. 

It  was  at  first  expected  that  Russia  would  at  once  seize 
the  opportunity  to  lay  hands  on  long-coveted  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  that  a  general  war  would  result,  because 
other  Powers  could  not  tolerate  such  an  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  Russia  did  not  at  once  interfere ;  but  in  spite  of 
her  pacific  protestations,  a  fear  prevails,  utterly  un¬ 
founded  perhaps,  that  she  is  only  waiting  for  the  spring 
to  commence  operations.  The  chief  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Herzegovinian  difficulty  lies  in  the 
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possibility  of  a  joint  action  of  the  Powers  to  guarantee 
such  refomis  to  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  as 
would  put  an  end  to  their  grievances,  and  induce  them 
to  return  to  their  old  allegiance.  That  seemed  feasible 
enough  at  first,  on  the  supposition  that  Russia  was 
honest  in  her  proposals  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Herzegovina ;  but  within  the  last  few  weeks  signs  of  a 
new  diflBculty  have  become  more  pronounced.  Supposing 
the  chief  European  Powers  to  be  agreed  as  to  what  would 
be  a  just  concession  to  the  claims  of  the  insurgents,  it  would 
.seem  that  there  is  another  Power  quite  as  much  in¬ 
terested  as  any  of  the  others,  which  may  insist  upon 
being  consulted.  The  sick  ,tnan  himself  has  shown 
symptoms  of  shaking  off  the  lethargy  in  which  at  first 
he  appeared  to  be  bound  by  remorse  for  his  misgovern- 
ment  and  fear  of  its  consequences.  We  remark  else¬ 
where  on  the  movement  he  has  lately  made  towards 
asserting  his  threatened  sovereignty  over  Egypt.  To¬ 
wards  the  revolted  provinces  themselves  he  has  also 
begun  to  show  signs  of  animation  and  independent 
self-will.  The  pride  of  power  is  not  yet  wholly  gone 
from  the  Turk  ;  he  is  not  utterly  decrepit.  He  has 
drawn  up  his  own  scheme  of  reform  for  his  discon¬ 
tented  Christian  subjects  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  refused 
to  delay  the  promulgation  of  this  till  the  Great  Powers 
should  agree  on  a  scheme  which  should  meet  their 
views  of  what  the  situation  required.  It  is  ru¬ 
moured,  too,  that  ho  has  determined  on  a  still  more  in¬ 
dependent  course,  w’hich  if  resolutely  persisted  in  might 
make  war  inevitable.  If  it  is  really  true  that  the  Porte 
has  -  resolved  to  insist  that  the  Princes  of  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Servia  shall  take  steps  to  prevent  their  sub¬ 
jects  from  giving  aid  to  the  insurgents,  on  pain  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  w’ar 
can  be  avoided,  for  neither  the  Servians  nor  the 
Montenegrins  are  likely  to  meet  such  a  demand 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  Meantime  the  insurrection 
continues.  From  one  source  of  information  the  report 
comes  that  Server  Pasha  has  been  gaining  ground 
towards  a  pacification  of  the  revolt  by  quiet  diplomacy, 
and  has  succeeded  in  persuading  several  Christians  to 
take  office  under  the  new  judicial  and  administrative 
system.  But  from  other  sources  equally  trustworthy, 
it  is  reported  that  the  insurgents  are  strengthening 
their  position,  and  that  their  hatred  of  the  Turk  and 
repugnance  to  his  rule  are  thereby  confirmed  in  bitter¬ 
ness. 

At  home,  too,  other  political  questions  have  been  more 
or  loss  thrust  into  the  background  by  a  transaction 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  troubles  of  Turkey.  Even 
the  gross  maladministration  of  the  navy,  which  excited 
so  much  indignation  and  ridicule  through  the  autumn, 
has  acquired  a  new  interest  in  the  light  of  the  possibility 
that  it  may  have  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  our 
passage  through  the  Mediterranean  to  India.  The 
meeting  of  Parliament  is  looked  forw'ard  to  with  an 
intense  curiosity,  such  as  has  not  been  felt  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Parliament  for  mauy  years.  The  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  received  at  first  with 
all  but  universal  applause,  because  there  was  an 
unexpressed  feeling  throughout  the  country  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  our  passage 
to  India,  and  the  purchase  was  a  sign  that  the 
Government  sympathised  with  the  nation,  and  were 
prepared  to  do  something.  But  the  Government  will  be 
jealously  required  when  Parliament  meets  to  justify  the 
particular  thing  that*  they  have  done,  and  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done  under 
the  circumstances.  What  the  nation  applauded  was  not 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  for  they  had 
little  idea  as  to  what  the  purchase  meant,  but  the  fact, 
as  they  imagined,  that  the  British  lion  had  put  his  paw 
down  on  Egypt,  growled,  lashed  his  tail,  and  intimated 
to  Europe  that  the  Suez  Canal  must  remain  open  for 
the  passage  of  his  ships  to  India.  There  was  nothing, 
after  all,  so  very  spirited  in  the  purchase,  for  a  really 
spirited  Government,  spirited  in  the  good  old  sense, 
would  have  taken  possession  of  the  Canal  without  paying 
a  farthing  to  anybody.  It  was  not  the  purchase  that 
delighted  the  country,  but  the  implied  engagement  to 


keep  the  Canal  open  to  British  ships  against  any  Power, 
that  dared  to  interfere.  Whether  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  do  so  now  that  we  are  shareholders,  and 
until  wo  have  a  voting  majority  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  is  another  and  a  totally  distinct  question. 
We  have  a  stake  in  the  Canal,  it  is  true,  but  that 
does  not  in  the  least  improve  our  claim  to  direct  the 
management  of  the  Canal  by  any  means  except  the 
lawful  commercial  means  of  a  majority  on  the  direc¬ 
torate.  On  the  contrary,  if  we,  being  in  a  minority 
on  the  directorate,  call  in  force  of  arms  to  overbear  the 
majority,  we  are  guilty  as  shareholders  of  an  act  of 
gross  commercial  immorality,  of  a  violation  of  the  first 
principle  of  joint-stock  management.  This  being  so, 
the  Ministry  may  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say 
whether  they  might  not  more  profitably  have  employed 
the  four  millions  they  paid  for  the  shares  in  build¬ 
ing  eight  or  ten  ironclads  for  the  protection  of  our 
right  of  passage  as  a  nation,  which  we  possess,  provided 
we  have  the  might  to  main^in  it,  independently  of  any 
claims  as  shareholders.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  authorised 
certain  ship-builders  to  draw  on  Sidonia  at  sight  for  the 
wherewithal  to  build  ten  ironclads,  it  may  be  doubted 
w’hether  he  would  not  have  obtained  equal  applause 
from  the  country  for  the  spirit  of  his  policy.  If  he  had 
proclaimed  our  present  fleet  utterly  rotten,  declared  his 
intention  to  at  once  reconstruct  it,  called  Parliament 
together,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  50,000,000/.,  in  order 
to  set  about  the  undertaking  without  delay,  he  would 
certainly  have  obtained  equal  applause,  and  he  might 
have  found  such  a  proceeding  easier  to  defend  than  the 
purchase  of  the  Canal  shares. 


THE  KHEDIVE  AND  HIS  MASTERS. 

The  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  in  an  unhappy 
position y  Like  a  few  fat  Englishmen  here  and  there  to 
be  met  with  in  this  Christian  land,  he  is  just  now  being 
tempted  to  receive  wages  from  two  different  kinds  of 
masters,  and  compelled  to  serve  or  try  to  serve  them 
both.  “  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  for  if  once  dis¬ 
covered,  disaster  will  not  be  slow  to  follow,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which  cannot  be  foretold,  much  less  forestalled. 
When  we  suggested  recently  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  our  tribute 
due  from  the  Khedive  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of 
his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  coming  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  tribute  of  the  Sultan,  we  little 
dreamed  that  we  should  have  to  contemplate  that  irrita¬ 
ting  spectacle  in  the  present  festival  week.  And  yet 
so  it  is.  The  echoes  of  the  world’s  applause  awarded 
us  for  that  master-stroke  of  business  in  buying  the 
Khedive’s  shares  in  his  own  Canal  have  not  died  away 
before  wc  are  called  upon  to  confess,  in  the  homely 
language  which  is  so  painfully  pregnant,  that  the  fool 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  at  this  early  hour  the  worst  fears  of  one  or  two  far¬ 
sighted  men  who  spoke  evil  of  the  proposed  pact  wdth 
the  Khedive  should  be  realised,  or  at  least  that  many 
just  fears  should  be  entertained  that  realised  they 
may  be. 

If  certain  knowledge  which  reaches  us  from  the  East 
be  well  founded,  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  parlous  state. 
In  plain  words,  and  to  come  to  facts,  we  have  trusted  the 
Khedive  and  taken  his  pledge  w'ithout  thinking  that  he 
was  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  another  power  whom  he 
dared  not  disobey,  except  at  imminent  peril  to  his  own 
existence.  It  is  well  known  that  some  time  ago  the 
Sultan  stood  in  pressing  need  of  money.*  He  was  pulling 
down  palaces  and  building  greater,  and  telling  his  soul 
to  take  its  ease  in  its  own  reckless  way.  Such  things 
in  these  degenerate  days  can  only  be  done  with  money. 
He  had  long  before  pawned  the  then  existing  amount  of 
Egyptian  tribute  for  large  sums  in  cash  paid  to  him  in 
one  case  by  the  Governments  and  in  the  other  case  by 
the  subjects  of  France  and  England.  The  Sultan  s  own 
credit  had  become  so  tottering  that  his  Six  j)er  Cent, 
loans  fell  to  57/.  It  was  then  that  he  determined  upon 
again  raisiug  more  money  after  the  fashion  in  which  some 
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necromancers  are  said  to  bo  able  to  raise  the  devil.  He 
employed  a  tri*ne  agency,  which  in  its  time  has  been 
known  to  do  even  greater  things  than  this.  He  made 
an  assignment  of  the  remainder  of  the  Egyptian 
tribute,  which,  .by  the  way,  had  been  largely  in¬ 
creased.  He  employed  a  respectable  English  house 
in  our  own  favoured  city  to  negotiate  a  loan  upon  it, 
and  he  also  commanded  the  Khedive  to  engage 
himself  absolutely  to  remit  the  amount  regularly  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  directing  at  the  same  time  the  Bank 
to  open  a  special  account  for  the  Egyptian  tribute  loan 
of  1871.  All  of  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
Sultan  in  his  bond  absolutely  pledges  and  assigns 
399,000/.  a-year  of  tribute  for  the  service  of  this  loan, 
and  he  declares  this  bond  to  be  unassailable.’*  No  more 
effectual  precautions  could  have  been  taken  to  convince 
the  world  that  all  who  advanced  their  money  to  Abdul 
Aziz  did  so  on  the  security  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  of  Egypt. 
It  was  on  the  faith  of  this  that  the  Sultan  obtained 
the  not  insignificant  nominal  sum  of  5,700,000/.,  at  73/., 
his  own  credit,  as  we  have  shown,  being  at  that  time 
worth  only  67/.  The  tribute  was  for  awhile  regularly 
remitted  to  the  Bank  of  England  until  this  palace¬ 
building,  harem-loving  Sultan  one  day  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  meet  ‘his  engagements.  On  this 
he  issued  a  decree  cancelling  the  assignment  of  the 
tribute,  and  placing  the  loans  obtained  upon  the  security 
of  this  assignment  on  the  same  footing  as  those  issued 
on  his  own  credit,  some  with  promises  of  special  hypo¬ 
thecations,  and  others  without  any  security  whatever. 
We  have  thus  carefully  stated  the  case  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  apprehend  for  themselves 
the  magnitude  of  this  gross  attempt  at  fraud, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  fits  in  with  the  infernal 
creed  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  before  which 
influences  and  guides  the  conduct  of  this  sublime 
monarch.  “  Ye  shall  in  no  wise  keep  pact  with  the  in¬ 
fidel,  but  shall  smite  his  soul  to  hell !  ”  If,  however,  the 
Khedive  does  his  part,  and  continues  to  remit  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  no  difficulty  can  possibly  arise  in 
deciding  the  ownership  of  the"moneys,  no  matter  w’hat 
attempts  may  be  made  by  the  Turkish  ambassador  in 
London,  who  acts  as  trustee  for  the  payments. 

But  if  we  can  trust  our  own  knowledge,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Sultan  to  order  the  tribute  in  question 
to  be  remitted  to  Constantinople,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  solemn  engagement  of  the  Khedive  given  at  the 
request  of  the  Sultan  himself,  and  on  the  trust  in  which 
more  than  four  million  pounds  sterling  net  money  was 
lent  to  the  Sultan  by  English  and  French  investors. 
This  Sultan,  who  it  seems  rivals  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in 
his  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  has  eaten  his  four-million- 
pound  cake,  and  would  like  in  simple  parlance  to  have  it 
again,  and  the  Khedive  is  to  give  his  consent  under  the 
plea  of  force  majeure  !  This  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  at 
this  yule-tide  to  contemplate.  What  guarantee  have 
we  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  to  ^^ritish  and 
French  subjects  will  not  be  done  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  True,  our  Government  has  a  long  and  a  strong 
arm,  and  can  compel  this  mongrel  promise-breaker  to 
keep  his  word,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  with  them. 
But  will  any  British  Government  dare  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  taxing  their  own  people  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  a  defaulting  Power  to  keep  faith  with 
them  while  leaving  their  subjects  to  be  plundered  by  the 
same  defaulter  ?  It  would  be  a  hazardous  thing  to 
attempt,  and  the  Ministry  have  much  sooner  than  was 
prophesied  to  provide  for  some  possible  complications 
mto  which  their  late  transaction  with  the  Khedive 
has  led  them.  We  are  not  advocating  the  case  of 
some  rich  men  who,  hoping  to  make  a  lot  of  money, 
as  the  vile  phrase  goes,  were  willing  to  part  with 
it  on  the  promise  of  the  Turk,  and  are  at  present 
on  the  eve  of  losing  it.  We  are  not,  as  journalists  and 
publicists,  concern^  even  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  Evangelical  clergymen  and  pious  barristers  who, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  high  rate  of  interest  from 
a  loathsome  Power,  lent  their  little  all  to  do  with  as 
he  in  his  bestial  affection  might  think  fit.  But  we 


are  concerned  for  the  honour  of  our  own  rule  and 
Government.  We  will  not  have  it  thrown  in  our  teeth 
that  while  a  British  Administration  received  in  full  its 
own  tribute  without  rebate  or  delay,  it  stood  supinely 
by  and  allowed  its  own  defenceless  ones  to  be  defrauded, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  the  sun  and  all  the  people. 

We  would,  however,  point  out  that  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  case  of  a  beggarly  defaulting  Government. 
It  is  not  as  Honduras,  or  Peru,  or  such  as  Costa  Rica. 
We  confess  to  having  no  pity  for  the  fools  and  ignora¬ 
muses  who,  for  their  own  selBsh  ends,  lent  their  money 
to  such  a  generation  of  vipers  as  this,  when  they  could, 
with  the  exercise  of  some  intelligence  and  a  little 
moderation,  have  doubled  their  talents  by  investing  them 
in  our  own  English-speaking  colonies.  Nay,  we  would 
remind  ourselves  of  the  wise  commercial  axiom  that  the 
pledge  of  special  securities  in  a  public  loan  is  apt  to  be 
.illusory  and  dangerous.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind,  in 
order  to  appreciate  our  present  danger,  that  this  is  a 
case  which  has  never  before  occurred,  as  we  would  also 
insist  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  time  to  allow  of  a  new 
precedent  to  come  into  force,  which  may  tax  our  powers 
unduly  when  we  might  be  ill  prepared  to  divide  them. 
We  repeat  emphatically  that  this  is  essentially  a  new 
and  entirely  different  loan  from  all  ordinary  loans  to 
foreign  Governments,  and  involves  altogether  new  and 
different  responsibilities.  An  annual  payment  from  a 
third  party  was  sold  in  consideration  of  four  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  Government  that  received 
the  money  tries  to  force  the  party  in  the  third  in¬ 
stance  by  its  superior  power  to  convert  a  legitimate 
transaction  into  a  gigantic  barefaced  fraud  upon 
British  subjects.  When  it  is  stated  that  the 
parties  herein  mainly  concerned  are  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for 
the  Government  of  the  day,  after  their  recent  monetary 
transaction  with  the  ruler  oi  Egypt, to  stand  coldly  and  un¬ 
concernedly  by,  and  allow  such  an  outrage  to  be  perpe¬ 
trated  when  a  single  word  from  them  would  prevent  it, 
will  be  to  participate  in  the  guilt  of  the  deed,  to  con¬ 
nive  at  its  being  done,  and  to  merit  the  scorn  of  a 
people  ever  ready  to  abide  by  the  law. 

In  one  word,  our  Government  by  its  timely  help  to 
the  Khedive  and  sending  out  a  Minister  to  put  his 
finances  right,  has  assumed,  if  not  the  position  of  a 
protector,  [certainly  that  of  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  Surely  the  new  tutelage  will  not  be  signalised 
by  permitting  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  fraud  as  we 
have  here  referred  to  in  order  to  enable  the  Sultan  to 
repossess  himself  of  revenues  which  he  had  sold  and 
assigned. 


THE  NEW  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  CIRCULAR. 

It  was  clear  from  Lord  Derby’s  language,  in  announc¬ 
ing,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  that  an  attempt  would  bo  made 
to  justify  the  issue  of  that  unfortunate  document  by 
reopening  the  question,  and  submitting  a  new  code  of 
rules  less  bluntly  shocking  to  the  traditions,  convictions, 
and  sentiments  of  the  English  ])eoplo.  The  apologists 
of  the  Government  contended  throughout  that  the  object 
of  the  Circular  was  praiseworthy,  and  that  some  such 
regulations  were  indispensable  for  the  guidance  of 
officers  commanding  the  Queen’s  ships.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  incumbent  upon  the  Admiralty,  of  course  at  the 
prompting  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  take  up  the  question 
again,  and  to  show  the  country  how  the  excellent  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Original  Circular  might  be  realised  with¬ 
out  the  unlucky  conflict  with  public  opinion  and  national 
feeling  provoked  by  that  mysterious  document.  Wo 
have  now  the  natural  result  of  the  morbid  meditations 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  which,  by  Lord  Derby’s  own  confession,  those 
high  Departments  had  devoted  insufficient  study  when 
the  Circular  of  July  31  appeared.  A  New  Circular 
has  been  published,  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Admiralty  have  materially  modified  their  views 
about  such  abstruse  matters  as  individual  liberty  under 
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the  British  flag  and  the  extra-territoriality  of  public 
ships.  The  “  highest  legal  authorities  ”  have  also,  as  it 
seems,  reached  some  new  conclusions  both  of  theory 
and  of  practice.  The  result  cannot  be  called  an 
eminent  snccess  ;  but  it  is  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  crudities  of  the  Earlier  Orders,  and  affords 
a  certain  promise  of  teachableness  on  which  we  found 
a  hope  that  the  Ministry  may  yet  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  state  of  English  feeling  about  Slavery  in  all 
its  forms. 

It  may  bo  useful  to  compare  the  Amended  Circular 
with  the  original  document.  The  new  orders  set  out 
by  telling  the  commander  of  a  Queen’s  ship  “  When  any 
person  professing  or  appearing  to  be  a  fugitive  slave 
seek's  admission  to  your  ship  on  the  high  seas,  beyond 
the  limit  of  territorial  waters,  and  claims  the  protection 
©f  the  British  flag,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the 
British  Government  desires  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  Her  Majesty’s  ships  are  not  intended  for  the 
reception  of  persons  other  than  their  officers  and 
crew.  You  will  satisfy  yourself,  therefore,  before  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fugitive  on  board,  that  there  is  some 
sufficient  ground  in  the  particular  case  for  thus 
receiving  him.”  This  rule,  while  obtruding  on  the 
commander  of  the  ship  the  quite  needless  suggestion 
that  his  vessel  is  not  meant  as  a  general  asylum, 
is  at  all  events  an  advance  upon  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  Admiralty  six  months  ago,  that  “  the  slave 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  on  board  unless  tlie  refusal 
to  give  him  a  refuge  would  endanger  his  life.”  The  new 
Circular  goes  on  to  say  : — “  In  any  case,  in  which,  for 
reasons  which  you  deem  adequate,  you  have  received  a 
fugitive  slave  into  your  ship,  and  taken  him  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  upon  the  high  seas,  beyond 
the  limit  of  territorial  waters,  you  should  retain  him  in 
our  ship,  if  he  desires  to  remain,  until  you  have  landed 
im  in  some  country,  or  transferred  him  to  some  other 
ship,  where  his  liberty  will  be  recognised  and  respected.” 
This,  too,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  former 
instruction  that  a  slave  received  on  board  a  British  ship 
on  the  high  seas  should  be  surrendered  to  his  master 
“  on  demand  being  made,  supported  by  the  necessary 
proofs,”  when  the  ship  returns  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  slave-owning  countiy.  It  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  New  Circular  is  not  very  clearly  worded 
that  no  such  surrender  will  now  be  allowed,  nor  even 
any  such  demands  admitted.  While  within  the  terri¬ 
torial  waters,  however,  of  a  slave-holding  State  a  fugitive 
slave  may  take  refuge  in  a  Queen’s  ship.  The  original 
Circular  enjoined  that  in  such  cases  “  the  slave 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  board  after  it  had 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  in  command 
that  he  was  legally  a  slave.”  The  new  orders  avoid 
this  [recognition  of  slavery  as  a  legal  status  admis¬ 
sible  under  the  British  flag.  They  say: — “Within 
•the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  State,  you  are 
bound  by  the  comity  of  nations,  while  maintaining 
the  proper  exemption  of  your  ship  from  local 
jurisdiction,  not  to  c'lllow  her  to  become  a  shelter  for 
those  who  would  be  chargeable  with  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  place.  If,  therefore,  while  your  ship  is 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  State  where  slavery 
exists,  a  person  professing  to  bo  a  fugitive  slave  seeks 
admission  into  your  ship,  you  will  not  admit  him  unless 
his  life  would  bo  in  manifest  danger  if  he  were  not 
received  on  board.  Should  you,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  this  danger,  receive  him,  you  ought  not,  after  the 
danger  is  past,  to  permit  him  to  continue  on  board,  but 
yon  will  not  enterbiin  any  demand  for  his  surrender,  or 
•enter  into  any  examination  as  to  his  status.”  But 
though  the  refusal  to  entertain  any  question  about  the 
■tatus  of  servitude  may  bo  regarded  as  a  gain,  the  prac¬ 
tical  course  recommended  in  this  clause  of  the  Circular 
•  is  surely  one  from  which  the  feeling  of  this  country  will 
•revolt.  We  entirely  agree  that  the  “comity  of 
nations  ”  ought  not  to  be  abused  even  in  the  cause  of 
‘  humanity,  and  that  when  a  Queen’s  ship  is  hospitably 
received,  for  instance,  in  a  Brazilian  harboui’,  her  com¬ 
mander  ought  not  to  hold  out  any  facilities  of  asylum  to 
the  slaves.  If,  however, -by  force  of  circumstances,  a 


slave  has  been  received  on  board  under  such  conditions, 
we  are  clearly  bound,  alike  by  public  law  and  by  national 
honour,  to  recognise  him  as  a  freeman,  and  not  as  the 
last-quoted  paragraph  of  the  Circular  suggests,  to  fling 
him  back  out  of  his  newly-acquired  liberty  into 
the  hands  of  his  former  masters.  If  our  flag  has  the 
glorious  magical  potency  of  .  striking  off  every 
slave’s  fetters  over  which  it  waves,  it  should  protect 
its  own  work,  so  far  at  least  as  to  give  the  new-made 
freeman  a  chance  of  securing  his  freedom  in  actual  fact 
as  well  as  in  legal  form.  If  a  Brazilian  slave  who  has 
been  saved  from  drowning  by  a  British  ship  in  the 
harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  immediately  put  on  shore  in 
the  ship’s  boat,  it  is  a  mockery  to  tell  him  that  the 
British  flag  gave  him  liberty  while  he  was  permitted  for 
an  instant  to  stand  under  its  shelter. 

The  Circular  also  deals  more  cautiously  than  before 
with  cases  arising  within  the  scope  of  anti-slavery  en¬ 
gagements  between  Great  Britain  and  various  Oriental 
States.  “  If,”  it  is  suggested,  “  while  your  ship  is  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  any  chief  or  State  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  or  in  any  island  lying  off  Arabia,  or  off  such 
coast  or  shores,  including  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and 
the  Comoro  Islands,  any  person  should  claim  admission 
to  your  ship  and  protection,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery,  contrary  to  treaties  ex¬ 
isting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  territory,  you  may 
receive  him  until  the  truth  of  his  statement  is  examined 
into.  In  making  this  examination  it  is  desirable  that 
yon  should  communicate  with  the  nearest  British  con¬ 
sular  authority ;  and  you  should  be  guided  in  your  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  by  the  result  of  the  examination.” 
No  exception  can  be  taken  to  these  orders,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  a  large  discretion  to  the  commanding  officer, 
a  discretion  that  might  have  been  trusted  in  the 
other  cases  also.  Finally,  commanders  are  warned  “  in 
any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  you  should  apply  for 
further  instructions  either  to  the  senior  officer  of  your 
division  or  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  will,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  refer  to  the  Admiralty.  A  special  [report  is  to  be 
made  of  every  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  seeking  refuge  on 
board  your  ship.”  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  this 
freedom  of  action  was  not  allowed  to  remain  unfettered 
by  the  feeble  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  in  the  cases 
previously  specified.  As  a  rule,  a  commanding  officer 
will  not  be  over-anxious  to  make  his  ship  an  asylum  for 
escaping  negroes,  and  to  admonish  him  not  to  do  so  is 
to  hint  very  forcibly  that  he  will  do  well  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  unfortunate  uTetches. 

I  The  Circular,  though  it  steers  clear  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  infractions  of  established  public  law  and 
recognised  safeguards  of  individual  freedom  which  had 
been  perpetrated  in  its  predecessor,  is  equally  incon¬ 
sistent  in  spirit  with  the  leelings  of  Englishmen  and  the 
traditions  of  the  English  flag.  Lord  Derby’s  cold¬ 
blooded  way  of  whittling  down  a  strong  national  senti¬ 
ment  will  not  be  endured  by  the  people  of  this  country ; 
and  it  is  amazing  to  us  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  takes 
some  pains  to  study  the  phases  of  popular  emotion,  should 
have  allowed  a  repetition  of  a  blunder  that  did  serious 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  his  Government  some  months 
ago.  Already  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  have 
declared  war  upon  the  Circular  in  vigorous  language, 
which  will  probably  meet  with  a  healthy,  popular  re¬ 
sponse.  We  commend  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  notice  the  spirited 
resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  learn  whether  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  fight  the 
Liberal  party  on  that  ground.  The  Birmingham  reso¬ 
lutions  affirm  that  the  New  Circular  is  discreditable 
because,  “  first,  it  limits  the  right  of  refuge  of  escaped 
slaves  in  such  a  manner  as  practically  to  destroy  it ; 
secondly,  it  imposes  upon  English  officers  and  sailors 
the  disgraceful  task  of  forsaking  those  fugitives  who 
have  obtained  temporary  refuge  on  British  ships,  and 
of  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  slave-owners  from 
whom  they  have  escaped ;  thirdly,  that  it  sets  up,  as 
something  which  England  is  to  recognise  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  a  law,  the  institution  of  human  slavery,  which 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  holds  to  be  a  crime.”  It 
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is  not  easy  to  see  how  Lord  Djrby  can  defend  himself 
nf  on  the  indictment,  and  he  dares  not  allow  judgment 
to  go  against  him  by  default. 


THE  SCHMERLING  PROGRAMME. 

Eveiy  now  and  then  some  spectral  apparition,  like  one 
of  the  witches  in  Macbeth^  rises  from  the  dark  caves  of 
Austrian  politics.  In  the  multifarious  races  and 
interests  that  are  bound  up  within  the  Habsburg 
dominions,  there  are  always  the  ingredients  to  be  found 
for  a  “  charm  of  powerful  trouble,”  which  can  be  made 
to  boil  and  bubble  under  the  hands  of  one  conversant 
with  political  witchcraft.  Among  the  latest  strange 
apparitions  is  the  figure  of  Herr  von  Schmerling,  once 
the  upholder  of  the  centralistic  organisation  of  Austria. 
As  such  he  was  ^  ' 

garian  self-government, 


by  semi-official  and  independent  patriotic  writers.  The 
dnalistic  compact  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  which 
Herr  von  Schmerling  would  fain  dissolve,  has,  in  fact,  a 
triple  advantage.  It  ensures  the  friendliness  between 
Austro-Hungary  and  Grermany  by  checking  the  ardour 
of  that  “black-yellow  ”  military  and  bureaucratic  clique 
at  Vienna,  which  still  dreams  of  constituting  a  Party  of 
Revenge.  It  further  guarantees  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  on  both  sides  of  the  Leitha.  It  also  forms  a 
counterpoise  to  Russian  influence  in  the  East,  by  making 
the  German  and  the  Magyar  races  of  the  Habsburg 
dominions  the  centres  of  political  gravity,  thus  neutral¬ 
ising  the  more  backward  Sclavonian  element  which  is 
virtually  at  the  beck  of  the  Czar.  These  advantages 
no  sensible  man  will  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Schmer- 
ling’s  shadowy  “  Great  German  ”  programme  under 
Habsburg  patronage,  or  for  the  not  less  unsubstantial 
allurement  of  his  “  Liberal  ”  principles. 

Schmerling’s  ‘Liberalism  ’  is  essentially  of  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  character.  It  has  never  had  the  true  parliamen¬ 
tary  ring  even  in  his  dealings  with  the  Austrian  or 
German  side,  let  alone  his  senseless  quarrel  with  the 
Hungarians,  among  whom  the  representative  principle 
has  for  many  centuries  had  so  firm  a  hold  that,  for  this 
reason  alone,  it  was  a  political  blunder  to  try  blurring 
out  the  historical  lines  of  their  country.  In  184?8,  in  the 
National  German  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  Herr  von 
Schmerling,  their  Minister  under  Archduke  John,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Empire,  showed  his  true  nature  on  the 
occasion  of  the  murder  of  Robert  Blum.  When  that 
great  German  patriot,  in  spite  of  his  legally  inviolable 
character  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  was  court- 
martialed  and  shot  at  Vienna,  all  Grermany  rang  with 
loud  cries  of  indignation.  In  the  Parliament  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  the  sanguinary  deed  of  the  Austrian  dynasty 
was  branded  as  a  vile  crime,  and  the  demand  was  put 
forth  that  its  perpetrators  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
Herr  von  Schmerling,  the  alleged  Liberal,  opposed  the 
demand,  with  the  jeering  remark  that  “  those  who  court 
danger  must  take  their  chance  of  perishing.”  In  later 
years,  as  an  Austrian  Minister,  he  distinguished  himself 
unfavourably  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Press.  It  might 
have  lx?en  reasonably  expected  that  these  facts  would  bo 
especially  remembered  by  journalists,  and  that  the  small 
favour  of  a  speech  at  a  banquet  would  not  weigh  for  a 
mcment  against  the  real  risk  involved  in  any  possible 
attempt  at  realising  the  Schmerling  programme. 

The  important  point  is  to  know  how  far  the  occurrence 
above  mentioned  indicates  a  desire  of  the  Austrian 
d^Miasty  to  revert  to  its  previous  system  of  rule.  We  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  the  existence  of  intrigues  to  that 
effect — intrigues  of  which  the  Archdukes  Albrecht  and 
Salvator  appear  to  bo  the  guiding  spirits.  Were  a 
change  in  an  anti-dualistic  sense  eflected,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  first  take  the  shape  of  a  Coalition  Ministry,  with 
some  figure-head  of  the  Schmerling  type.  But  this 
might  presently  be  followed  by  a  more  feudalist  and 
clerical  Cabinet  of  the  Hohenwart  stamp,  with  some 
Sclavonian  ^representatives  stuck  into  it,  as  was  done  on 
a  previous  occasion.  In  both  cases,  the  overthrow  of 
Hungarian  parliamentary  power  would  bo  a  main  object 
of  the  change.  Hence  the  addition  of  some  Sclavonian 
territory  to  the  Habsburg  dominions,  tending  to  swamp 
the  Magyar  race,  would  become  a  likely  consummation. 
In  other  words,  Austrian  policy  would*  go  shares 
with  Russia  on  the  Eastern  Question.  All  these  con¬ 
tingencies  are,  however,  until  now,  mere  spectral 
apparitions  floating  up  for  a  moment  from  the  bowl  of 
a  banquet.  And  though  Herr  von  Schmerling  may 
have  reaspn  to  believe  that  he  did  not  speak  without 
book  when  making  his  “ideals”  pass  over  the  joumal- 


for  years  the  sworn  enemy  of  Hun- 
;.  When  the  Magyars  refused 
to  send  Deputies  to  the  central  Parliament  he  had 
established  at  Vienna,  Herr  von  Schmerling  uttered  the 
famous  winged  word : — “  All  right !  we  can  wait !  ” 
In  course  of  time  it  was  shown,  however,  that  the 
Hungarians  could, even  better  afford  to  w^ait;  and  finally 
that  system  of  dualism  was  introduced  which  effec¬ 
tually  shelved  the  Schmerling  policy. 

Since  then,  the  centralistic  Minister  has  kept  very 
much  in  the  background.  In  a  dim  way,  one  might 
occasionally  have  heard  of  him  in  his  quality  as  a  Chief 
Justice,  or  as  a  spokesman  of  the  Austrian  delegation  ; 
but  in  great  State  matters  he  was  the  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  Suddenly,  he  came  forth  a  few  days  ago,  at  a 
journalists’  banquet,  with  a  speech  that  awakened  the 
greatest  attention  at  Berlin,  and  gave  rise  to  a  political 
controversy  which  is  still  going  on  rather  excitedly 
between  the  journals  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Pcsth. 
The  semi-official  ProvmziaUCorrespondeiiZy  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  present  German  capital,  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  attacks  against  Herr  von  Schmerling’s 
unexpected  harangue.  The  burden  of  the  complaint 
was  that  ho  aimed  at  undermining  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  now  existing  between  Austro-Hungary  and  the 
German  Empire ;  that,  with  this  object,  he  wished  to 
undo  the  dualistic  system  at  home ;  that  he  was  conse¬ 
quently  still  the  old  adversary  of  Hungarian  autonomy ; 
that  Protectionist,  Clerical,  and  other  reactionary 
groups  seemed  ready  to  use  his  name  as  a  battering- 
ram  for  breaking  up  the  present  political  edifice,  which 
had  in  the  main  given  satisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the 
Leitha ;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  advisable  to  keep  a 
good  look-out  on  the  Schmerling  move. 

This  statement  of  the  ProvinziaUCorresjiondenZy  we 
must  confess,  contained  a  great  deal  of  truth.  It  was 
couched,  moreover,  in  temperate  language.  At  Vienna, 
a  section  of  the  Press  little  relished  it,  regarding  it  as  an 
attempt  at  “  moml  intervention  ”  in  Austrian  affairs. 
Remembering  the  royal  Prussian  deeds  of  I8GG,  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  those  Austrian  susceptibilities.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  writer  in  the  Berlin  Government  sheet  never¬ 
theless  put  his  finger  on  the  right  spot ;  and  this  we 
may  readily  acknowledge,  as  we  ought  to  give  even  a 
semi-official  writer  his  due.  Moreover,  the  language 
held  in  the  Hungarian  Press  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
Magyars  are  alive  to  the  existence  of  a  danger.  Both 
Elienory  the  Government  organ  at  Pesth,  and  Nemzeti 
Ilirlapy  a  Liberal  Opposition  paper,  avow  that  the 
harangue  of  the  centralistic  ex-Minister  contained  a 
provocation  and  was  directed  against  the  charter  and 
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iog  that  suchlike  monsters  walked  the  earth.  Another 
seemed  inclined  to  ask,  with  the  poet,  whether  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  not  a  mistake,  seeing  it  permitted  the  possi* 
bility  of  such  d(!sign8.  A  great  historian  has  predicted 
that  the  old  convulsions  and  eruptions  of  barbarism, 
sometimes  fatal  to  the  ancient  civilisations,  cannot  return, 
because  force  is  now  decidedly  in  the  hands  of  our  form 
of  civilisation  ;  but  we  have  read  leaders  which  seemed 
to  raise  doubts  as  to  this,  and  which  said  that  it  was 
an  open  question  now  that  wickedness  was  armed  with 
bolts  terrible  as  “  the  sulphurous  hail,**  of  which  Milton 

sings.  ^ 

It  may  be  admitted  by  sober-minded  persons,  little 
inclined  to  fall  into  such  panic-stricken  moods,  that 
society  has  got 
of  explosives  ‘ 
more  [ 

ration  than  gunpowder  are 
in  industry  as  well  as  war. 


istic  stage  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  his  hosts,  we  are 
convinced  that  on  the  day  when  the  Austrian  Emperor 
would  attempt  on  the  political  stage  to  realise  such  a 
reactionary  policy,  the  doom  of  Habsburg  rule  would  be 
scaled.  Karl  Blind. 


EXPLOSIVES. 

People  of  weak  nerves  who  have  been  scared  by  Mr. 
Thoraassen’s  designs  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  steps 
are  about  to  be  taken  for  their  comfort  and  protection. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  comes  into  force  a  set  of 
stringent  regulations  respecting  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
nitro- glycerine,  and  other  explosives.  Private  stores 
and  manufactories  are  to  bo  licensed.  They  are  to  be 
subjected  to  much  the  same  regulations  as  those  actually 
in  force  at  Government  establishments  at  Waltham 
Abbey  and  Purfleet.  Licenses  for  gunpowder  facto¬ 
ries  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  plan  of  the  building 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  approved  by 
him.  Similarly  with  regard  to  stores,  licenses  will  be 
essential,  and  they  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  con¬ 
struction  and  site  of  the  premises  and  the  amount  of 
gunpowder  are  satisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Gunpowder  must  not  be  sold  or  hawked 
in  the  streets,  and — which  seems  a  death-blow  to  Guy 
Fawkes — it  must  not  bo  sold  to  children  under  the 
age  of  thirteen.  All  quantities  of  gunpowder  exceeding 
one  pound  must,  if  exposed  for  sale,  be  enclosed  in 
some  substantial  case,  canister,  or  box.  No  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  employed  in  factoncs  of  explo¬ 
sives.  There  will  bo  rules  as  to  the  clothes,  shoes,  and 
tools  to  be  used.  Whether  all  this  will  prevent  such  ex¬ 
plosions  as  that  on  Regent’s  Park  Canal,  whether  it  will 
in  any  way  restrain  the  malice  of  wretches  with  designs 
akin  to  those  of  Thomassen,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  must 
also  state  that  an  Order  in  Council  may  be  issued  at 
any  time  to  prohibit  in  ioto  the  use  of  any  explosive 
deemed  peculiarly  dangerous.  Some  will  think  that 
this  is  paternal  Government  with  a  vengeance.  But  we 
take  it  that  a  more  common  feeling  will  be  one  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  something  is  being  done  to  protect  society 
against  the  terrible  machinations  of  adventurers  with  a 
turn  for  clockw  ork  or  diablerie^  and  against  the  thought¬ 
less  folly  of  workmen.  How  general  must  be  the  in¬ 
terest  and  appreljension  on  the  subject  is  apparent  in 
many  ways.  Our  miners  are  not  a  timid  class. 
They  are  not  given  to  exaggerating  the  perils  of 
their  calling,  'riiey  err  notoriously  on  the  side  of 
foolhardy  rashness.  And  yet  they  are  now',  it  would 
seem,  taking  alarm  at  the  perils  connected  with 
the  use  of  gunpowder  in  their  work.  Statistics  are 
being  collected  by  their  leaders  in  order  to  show  that 
an  enormous  number  of  lives  are  annually  destroyed 
by  its  use  or  abuse  in  coal  mines  alone.  We  are  told 
that  in  one  distnet  alone — the  Wigan  district — about 
500  lives  have  l)een  destroyed  since  1868  by  this  agency, 
and  that  since  1710  over  5,000  colliers  have  been  killed 
by  the  same  cause.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  strong 
desire  in  this  class  for  regulations  of  a  somewhat  uncer¬ 
tain  but  stringent  chai-acter.  The  letters  published  in 
the  Times  and  elsewhere  must  have  convinced  most  per¬ 
sons  that  “  coal  torpedoes,”  “  rats,”  and  infernal  machines 
are  not  the  mere  bugbears  of  excited  imagination.  It  is 
plain,  after  subjecting  the  stories  of  the  evil  deeds  of 
nameless  scamps  to  considerable  reduction,  that  there  is 
a  new  conspiracy  against  society  in  the  shape  of  persons 
who  are  conversant  with  the  powers  of  the  new  explo¬ 
sives,  and  who  are  w  illing  to  use  them  in  order  to  serve 
their  ends.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  Explo¬ 
sives  Act  of  1876  will  do  very  much  to  fortify  people 
against  these  wretches.  Still  it  steps  in  at  the  nick  of 
time  to  satisfy  an  uneasy  feeling,  and  a  restless, 
perhaps  partly  unintelligent,  desire  of  protection.  Those 


a  serious  new  enemy  to  aeai  witn.  i  ne 

_  j  IS  rapidly  increasing  in  the  arts.  Agencies 

powerful  and  perhaps  more  uncertain  in  their  ope- 
'  being  extensively  used 

_ _ ^  _  _  Gun-cotton  and  dyna¬ 
mite,  sometimes  disguised,  daily  pass  by  rail  through 
our  great  towns.  Passengers  by  rail  or  steam  are  un¬ 
consciously  often  compelled  to  travel  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  materials  which  a  shock  or  a  change  in  the 
temperature  would  send  off.  Only  a  few  weeks’  ago 
there  were  published  a  few  entries  of  the  Custom 
House  at  Southampton.  It  w’as  apparent  from  these 
extracts  that  there  had  been  shipped  almost  simulta¬ 
neously  to  the  same  colony,  and  probably  in  the  same 
vessel,  explosives  enough  to  blow  up  the  whole  colony. 
Probably  this  is  no  exceptional  circumstance,  and  is  but 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  perils  to  which  all  of  us  are 
exposed. 

Were  another  Regent*s  Park  explosion  to  occur  at  no 
distant  date,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  hear  a  proposal 
to  put  the  manufactui'e,  storage  and  conveyance  of  all 
explosives  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  assume  that  we^  shall  hear 
nothing  of  any  such  impracticable  proposal.  The  timid 
will  be,  temporarily  at  least,  satisfied  with  supervision  and 
official  regulations  and  licensing.  But,  of  course,  these  are 
mild  and  inadequate  remedies ;  or  even  if  the  new  Act  is 
carried  out — a  bold  supposition — there  is  no  security 
that  our  danger  w'ould  be  very  much  diminished.  We 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  carelessness  so  long  as 
explosives  are  in  great  demand  and  are  largely  manu¬ 
factured.  We  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  miscreants  so 
long  as  the  properties  of  nitre  and  sulphur  are  generally 
known.  Can  we,  then,  do  nothing  ?  Perhaps  one  ne^ 
not  come  to  that  despairing  conclusion.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  might  by  legislation  intervene  with  some 
effect  at  this  crisis.  People  might  be  educated  on  this 
subject,  if  not  effectually  restrained  from  blowing  up  their 
neighbours  by  the  use  of  explosives.  It  seems  essential 
that  certain  practices  now  deemed  venial,  if  not  morally 
innocent,  should  be  regarded  as,  and  really  are,  grave 
crimes  against  society.  Legislation  may  stigmatise  as 
punishable  misdemeanours  acts  which  are  at  most  now 
view’ed  as  mere  carelessness  by  popular  morality.  ’Phe 
man  who  builds  his  powder  factory  in  a  cheap  and  neg¬ 
ligent  way,  and  without  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  the  gun-cotton  or  nitro-glycerine  manufacturer, 
who  sends  by  rail  his  goods  without  thinking  of  the  lives 
w’hich  he  endangers — is  in  the  eyes  of  any  enlightened 
moi*alist  as  criminal  as  much  as  the  person  who  is 
guilty  of  an  assault ;  and  w'e  see  no  reason  why  law 
should  not  look  at  the  transaction  with  the  moralist*8 
eyes.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  thoughtlessness 
may  be  even  more  pernicious  to  society  than  deliberate 
malice.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Thomas  are  and  probably 
always  w'ilLbe  rare.  But  the  short-sighted  greed  of 
employers,  and  the  foolish  indifference  to  danger  of 
workmen,  who  would  risk  their  lives  rather  than  give 
up  ‘‘  their  smoke,”  are  sure  to  be  common ;  and  it  is 
against  these  frequent  foes  that  society  ought  to  take 
arms. 


THOMASSEN’S  CRIME. 

The  explosion  at  Bremerhaven  has  led  to  some  ve»y  extra¬ 
ordinary  revelaUons.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  devices 
for  the  destruction  of  vessels  at  sea  are  well  known  and  fire- 
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quell tly  used.  There  are,  it  seems,  shells  or  bombs  of  copper, 
made  to  represent  a  lump  of  coal,  and  filled  with  nitro>j;;[lrcerine 
or  gunpowder,  which,  of  course,  explode  as  soon  as  tney  are 
put  into  the  vessel’s  furnace.  There  are  engines  like  that 
used  by  Thomassen,  in  which  a  charge  of  some  powerful  ex¬ 
plosive  is  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  days  detonated  by 
machinery.  There  is  also,  the  Tiynes  tells  us,  a  contrivance 
called  a  “  rat,”  which  to  the  eye  looks  exactly  like  an  ordinary 
case  of  goods,  but  which,  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  works  a 
gigantic  auger,  and  so,  silently  and  unseen,  drills  a  bi^  hole  in 
the  bottom.  All  this  has  suddenly  come  to  light  within  the 
last  few  days^  and,  even  if  we  believe  only  a  portion 
of  it,  there  is  quite  enough  to  make  us  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Exactly  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
so,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
common  or  rare,  and  where  Thomassen  attempted  and  failed 
other  men  have  attempted  and  have  succeeded.  '  It  is 
very  likely  that,  as  has  now  been  suggested  in  more  than  one 
quarter,  the  City  of  Boston  wns  destroyed,  in  some  such  diabo¬ 
lical  manner.  It  is  seldom  that  an  Atlantic  liner  leaves  abso¬ 
lutely  no  trace  of  her  loss,  and  of  the  City  of  Boston  not  a  boat 
or  a  plank  has  ever  been  picked  up.  Any  way,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  of  the  many  vessels  that  are  written  off  as  lost 
with  all  hands,  not  a  few  are  destroyed  by  foul  means.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  been  to  sea,  only  for  a  short  voyage,  must  know 
how  very  unlikely  it  is  that  a  good  ship  properly  handled 
should  founder  in  mid-ocean.  A  vessel  of  2,000  tons,  if  her 
cargo  is  rightly  stowed,  ought  to  be  able,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  may  be  assumed  to  be  able,  to  ride  out  a  hurricane. 
Of  course,  ships  may  and  often  do  go  ashore,  but  that  is  the 
fault,  or  it  may  l>e  misfortune,  of  the  captain,  not  the 
fault  of  the  ship.  When,  however,  we  find,  as  we  do, 
that  quite  as  many  vessels  go  down  bodily  at  sea  as 
are  ‘wrecked  on  the  shore,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
treachery.  Of  course  a  missing  vessel  may  have  been  run 
down  by  another,  or  may  have  come  into  collision  with  an 
iceberg  or  with  a  ma^s  of  floating  wreck.  So,  too,  for  all 
that  anybody  knows,  she  may  have  been  taken  by  pirates ; 
and  practically  there  is  almost  as  much  chance  of  the  one 
catastrophe  as  of  the  other.  Icebergs  and  floating  wreckage 
are  more  common  objects  at  sea  than  are  pirates;  but,  in 
known  cases,  they  have  seldom  destroyed  a  vessel  without 
leaving  abundant  traces  of  her  to  be  afterwards  picked  up. 
Some  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  theory  that  a  sailing  vessel 
was  likely,  by  some  mysterious  and  sudden  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  to  be  what  is  called  taken  aback,”  and 
to  go  down  bodily  and  in  a  moment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  about  this,  and  the  wind  has  been  in  all  probability  credited 
with  more  disasters  than  it  has  ever  caused.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  reflections  of  this  sort  should  have  caused  a  sort  of  panic 
among  ocean  passengers.  It  is  now  proposed  that  passenger 
vessels  should  carry  no  insured  freignt,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  common  sense  in  the  suggestion,  as  goods  carried  by  a 
passenger  ship  are  ipso  facto  insured  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
extra  care  that  is  taken  of  the  vessel.  The  life  of  a  sailor, 
however,  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  that  of  a  passenger,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see,  as  long  as  marine  insurance  continues,  bow 
sailors  are  to  be  protected  against  such  ruffians  as  Thomassen. 
An  underwriter  can,  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  trouble,  secure 
wme  guarantee  for  the  character  of  a  shipowner,  but  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  every 
consignor  of  cargo ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  business  men  tell 
us  that  it  is  out  of  the  (question  that  insurances  on  cargo 
should  be  given  up.  If  this  is  really  so,  the  question  is  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  difficult  as  absolutely  hopeless. 

What  is  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  that  the  man 
Thomassen  himself  should  be  spoken  of  and  written  about  as 
if  he  were  a  monster  of  unparalleled  wickedness.  There  is  no 
matter  on  which  public  opinion  is  so  loose  and  inaccurate  as 
crime.  The  Bremerhaven  explosion  shows  this  even  more 
clearly  than  the  so-called  'Whitechapel  tragedy.  The  public 
imagination  is  arrested  by  the  fact  that  the  case  of  dynamite 
went  oft’  on  the  quay,  and  that  mutilated  fragments  of  human 
bodies — heads,  limbs,  and  portions  of  the  trunk — were  picked 
up,  and  filled  a  cart.  Had  Thomassen’s  luggage  been  inspected 
and  searched,  and  the  infernal  machine  discovered,  his  wicked¬ 
ness  would  not  have  been  any  the  less,  but  there  would  have 
been  much  less  said  and  written  about  it.  It  is  clear,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  villain  who  has  killed  himself  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  of  his  class.  It  may  also  be  questioned 
whether,  from  a  right  moral  point  of  view,  any  deliberate  murder 
can  be  said  to  be  worse  than  another ;  unless,  indeed,  we  hold 
that  a  crime  may  be  aggravated  by  its  motive,  in  which  case 
murder  as  an  ordinary  mercantile  operation  is,  no  doubt, 
more  atrocious  than  in  any  other  form.  Some  few  months  ago 
a  small  shopkeeper  insured  his  shop  above  its  value,  and 
managed  also  to  effect  a  policy  on  the  life  of  a  bedridden  and 
paralytic  old  uncle.  Having  done  this,  he  deliberately  set  his 
house  on  fire  with  his  uncle  in  it,  hoping  to  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  the  transacti  on.  This  man  was  quite  as  bad  a  scoundrel 


as  Thomassen,  if  not  indeed  worse,  for  Thoniassen’s  intended 
victims  were  not  his  relations,  and  would  have  died  a  sudden 
and  easy  death.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view  of  which 
Thomassen’s  crime  is  capable.  Obviously,  he  had  no  ill-feel¬ 
ing  towards  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  MoseL  He  wanted 
a  large  sum  of  money  quickly,  and  by  a  given  time,  and  the 
safest  and  e^iest  way  of  getting  it  was  to  blow  up  a  ship  at 
sea.  That  lives  should  b©  lost  in  the  process  was  a  mere 
incident  of  his  scheme,  for  which,  if  he  thought  anything  about 
!  it  at  all,  he  no  doubt  was  rather  sorry  than  otherwise.  This 
is  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  very  properly  so ; 
but  it^  is  obvious  that  the  genuine  element  of  malice 
is  wanting  in  it.  Crime  of  this  kind  is  very  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  degree,  and  we  have  only  to  consider  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  it  to  see  in  how  inchoate  a  condition  ethical  science 
is,  and  how  difficult  of  application  are  all  known  ethical  tests. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  a  contractor  who  builds  a  row  of  houses, 
knowing  perfwtly  well  that  the  defective  drainage  and  ventila¬ 
tion  will  inevitably  entail  disease  and  death  ;  or  of  the  trades¬ 
man  who  wilfully  adulterates  articles  of  food  with  poison — as 
beer,  for  instance,  with  Cocculus  indicus ;  or— to  take  a  better 
illustration — of  a  chemist  who  adulterates  dru^s,  such  as 

Suinine,  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  that  their  virtue  is 
iminished,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  miserable  profit, 
lives  will  inevitably  be  lost ;  or,  not  to  multiply  cases,  of  a 
slave-holder,  who  avowedly  adopts  the  principle  of  working 
his  slaves  up,  buying  new,  on  the  ground  that  suen 
policy  is  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest  ?  All  such 
pe^ns  as  these  are — from  any  ethical  standpoint — 
quite  as  guilty  as  Thomassen,  while  they  are  certainly  much 
more  cruel.  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that  the  petty  nature  of  a 
small  gain — such  as  that  made  by  a  chemist  who  adulterates 
quinine  with  salicine — is  an  element  to  be  ethically  estimated 
No  modem  system  of  morals  would  allow  this,  but  the  pro. 
blem  is  interesting  as  showing  how  uncertain  is  the  boundary-^ 
line  between  art  and  morality.  Another  curious  problem 
occurs  when  we  ask  ourselves  why  an  English  jury  would 
certainly  have  hung  Thomassen,  and,  as  certainly,  would  not 
hang  a  lodging-house  keeper  who  had  killed  a  lodger  by  put¬ 
ting  him  to  sleep  in  an  infected  bed.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,^ 
that  in  such  a  case  there  is  only  a  chance  of  death,  and  not  a 
certainty,  and  that  the  distinction  between  a  chance  and  a 
certainty  in  such  cases  makes  all  the  difference.  This  may  be  so 
perhaps  from  a  juryman’s  point  of  view ;  but,  if  so,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  those  cases  where,  as  in  the  Clerkenwell  explosion, 
chance  posses  over  not  into  mathematical  certainty,  but  into  a 
certainty  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Difficulties  such  as 
these  need  in  no  way  lead  to  moral  scepticism.  They  only 
serve  toshow  us  how  inadequate  all  existing  moral  tests  are  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  set  of  circumstances  at  all  out  of  the 
way  or  uncommon.  A  physician  who  is  confronted  by  a  new 
disease  may  be  ignorant  of  its  precise  nature,  but  can  at  any 
rate  approximately  class  it,  and  subject  it  to  treatment  which, 
even  if  tentative,  is  yet  certain  to  do  more  good  than  harm. 
The  moralist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  baffled  by  any  pro¬ 
blem  at  all  out  of  the  usual  range  of  experience,  and  the  fact 
that  this  should  be  so,  shows  how  purely  empirical  is  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  ethics  still  remains. 

If  any  practical  warning  is  to  bo  drawn  from  the  Bremer¬ 
haven  explosion  it  is  to  teach  us  that  crime,  aided  by  science, 
is  likely  to  prove  more  than  a  match  for  civilisation.  Some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  analyst,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
poisoning  is  far  more  common  a  crime  than  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  that  only  one  poisoner  in  a  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  is 
ever  detected.  A  man  can  take  care,  of  course,  that  no  one 
shall  have  a  direct  interest  in  his  death,  but  he  can  never  be 
sure  that  his  death  may  not  be  incidentally  necessary  either 
to  the  scheme  of  some  such  villain  as  Thomassen,  or — to  take 
the  other  end  of  the  scale — to  the  prosperity  and  early  retire¬ 
ment  from  business  of  a  small  retail  tradesman.  When  we 
think  of  such  considerations  as  these,  we  can  hardly  blame 
those  theorists  whose  object  it  is  to  so  reconstruct  society  that 
nobody  shall  have  any  motive  for  becoming  suddenly  rich. 


THE  MEMORABLE  DEAD  OF  1875. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  names  and  memories  of  great  men 
are  the  dowry  of  a  nation.  Whenever  national  life  begins  to 
quicken,  the  dead  heroes  rise  in  the  memories  of  men,  and 
appear  to  the  living  to  stand  by  in  solemn  spectatorship  and 
approval.  No  country  can  be  lost  which  feels  herself  overlooked 
by  such  glorious  witnesses.  What  they  did  once,  their  de¬ 
scendants  have  still  and  always  a  right  to  do  after  them,  and 
their  example  lives  in  their  country  a  continual  stimulant  and 
encouragement  for  him  who  has  the  soul  to  adopt  it.  Who 
shall  estimate  the  influence  that  the  great  and  good  men  whose 
deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year  just  closed  have  had 
upon  the  minds  of  this  nation  and  other  nations?  Who  can 
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truce  tbe  widesprend  results  tbot  accrue  from  tbe  teaching  of  that  fertile 

Kingsley,  Whentslone,  Ilans  Andersen,  Andrew  Johnson—  the  gradual  development  “  ‘ 

perhaps  the  four  most  generally  popular  of  those  on  the  brain  the  utter  “bBO^tton  of  ^ 


perbaps  the  lour  most  jreneraiiv  popular  imui«8  luyoc  ^*.**1.,  - -  ;«  Professor 

death-roll  of  1 875  ?  Who  can  limit  the  good  examples  of  sucli  the  engrossment  of  scientific  research,  ar® 

^“  ers  as  those  of  the  Dean  of  t'hichestlr,  Bishop^hirlwall  Wl^atstone's  career  that  point  a  moral  He  was  «■>  “defah- 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Henry  Wilson,  Professor  Cairnes,  and  gable  worker  for  the  practical  good  of  mankind,  and  (we  are 
many  others  whom  we  shall  mention  in  our  summary.  Surely,  making  the  assertion  on  well-grounded  authonty)^^^^  to  h,m 

•  1  _  _  V  _AA _ 1 _ 1-!-.  n  4l\n4-  /\TTr/i  fVm  novlv  nniTi'^nf  ni  tnA  6l0CtnC  ciillODff 


many  omers  wnom  we  suhu  memiuu  lu  uui  ouiiiuttiij.  - - - -  —  — -  ^  fc^Wranh  amnno* 

no  man  can  leave  a  better  legacy  to  his  country  than  a  noble  that  we  owe  the  early  advent  of  the 

example;  and  in  the  lives  of  the  men  upon  whose  new-made  us.  The  first  patent  for  a  telegrap  iic  ®-Y^.  ,  a  « 

graves  the  new  year  has  risen  there  are  many  fine  lesisons,  if  England  was  in  the  names  of  I  rofessor  ^  ^  • 

we  can  only  read  them  aright.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke,  and  it  is  Bon^etimes  insin  mted  th^ 


we  can  only  read  iiiem  angni.  »»•  ... —  --  -  -  , 

What  broader  field  of  study  could  we  require  than  the  this  partnership  Mr.  Cooke  was  the  theorist,  while  1  rolessOT 

contemplation  of  Kingsley’s  career.  From  the  social,  moral,  Wheatstone  was  the  practical  man  who  epp  le  ,  "  ^ 

nnri  inf<k11nnf tinl  lYMinfa  nf,  lio  tva.q  ft  Oil  wllich  tO  lllodcrQ  DUrD0S6S*  It  IS  UDUOUbtBdl V  flpSSGFt©  |  j 


and  intellectual  points  of  view  he  was  a  figure  on  which 
thoughtful  men  loved  to  dwell.  He  was  an  ever- welcome  guest 
in  the  homely  circles  he  honoured ;  the  boldest  iconoclast  has 
never  breathed  an  insinuation  against  his  rectitude  and  right- 


to  modern  purposes,  it  is  undoubtedly  asserted,  however,  on 
all  sides,  that  to  the  great  sagacity  of  Wheatstone  in  the  Per¬ 
ception  and  application  of  scientific  principles,^  and  to  his 
marvellous  constructive  ingenuity  iu  their  practical  develoj^ 
iivrvnfa  lo  /liiA  m  on  rlv  infrrtJiirtion  of  the  electric  telegraph. 


mindedness,  and  his  intellectual  capacity  has  been  recognised  ments,  is  due  the  early  introduction  of  the  electric  e  ®8r  P 

«  1. _ >1 fv A _ •_ _ 1 ^  1.. 1 X .r]«  4 1  g-k  a11  4- Ik  1  4^  IQ  4/%  T^t*AiP.QQm*  VV  ll0ft.LSLOQ0  T-llftw  ^ 


wherever  the  Pmglish  tongue  is  spoken.  No  better  indication  Practically,  therefore,  it  is  to  I  rofessor  vV  heatstone  t  a  we 
of  the  place  he  held  iu  popular  estimation  could  have  been  owe  the  telegraph  ;  and  if  we  consider  what  it  represents  in  our 
afforded  than  the  widespread  expressions  of  regret — public  as  daily  life,  how  our  much-vaunted  civilisation  would  be  re¬ 
well  ns  personal  regret — that  followed  upon  his  death  early  in  tarded  and  our  intercommunication  slackened  did  we  lose  its 


well  ns  personal  regret — that  followed  upon  his  death  early  in 
the  year.  Canon  Kingsley  had  an  individuality  that  was 
specially  pleasing  to  J'kiglishmen.  He  was  essentially  a  liberal 
man — liberal  in  his  views,  liberal  in  his  dealings,  liberal 
in  his  daily  contact  with  the  very  jioints  which  tend  to 
make  lesser  men  illiberal.  Tliackerny  lias  said  that  all  clever 
young  men  naturally  make  their  dehuU  ns  lladicals,  and 
it  was  ns  the  author  of  ‘  Alton  Locke  ’  that  Kingsley  took  the 
first  step  on  the  ladder  of  Fame.  The  broad  views  to 
which  the  Chartist  parson  gave  vent  therein  were  softened 
somewhat  ns  he  grew  older,  but  they  were  never  superseded  by 
less  large-hearted  opinions.  No  man  was  less  a  prey  to  con- 
yen  tionnl  narrow-mindedness,  no  man  was  less  absorbed  in 
the 

bcmummying  wrappers  of  sect, 

than  Charles  Kingsley,  ns  preacher,  p;>et,  and  novelist.  His 
life  was  harmonious,  consistent,  and  earnest,  and  it  knew  no 
bitterness,  no  prejudice. 

“Every  man’s  life  is  a  fairy  tale  and  written bv  God’s  finger*’ 


advantages,  we  may  perhaps  form  some  estimate  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  due  to  Professor  Wheatstone.  The  vast  work 
of  his  life  can  be  but  briefly  recorded  here.  In  the  wid© 
domain  of  science  liis  achievements  have  won  hini^  plen¬ 
tiful  honours.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  Foreign  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Of  the  thirty-four  distinctions  or 
diplomas  bestowed  upon  him  by  various  univrersities.  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  learned  Societies,  eight  were  German,  six  French, 
five  English,  three  Swiss,  two  Scotch,  two  Italian,  two  Ameri¬ 
can,  one  Irish,  one  Belgian,  one  Russian,  one  Swedish, 
one  Dutch,  and  one  Brazilian.  In  his  own  country,  however. 
Professor  Wheatstone  was  not  specially  honoured ;  as  a  reward 
for  his  splendid  scientific  services  he  was  knighted  in  1868, 
and  when  he  pleaded  for  some  more  distinctive  token  of  his 
country’s  approbation  he  was  given  to  underetand  that^  a 
knighthood  was  considered  a  sufficient  recognition  of  merits 
•which  no  honour  could  enhance  and  of  scientific  works  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled,  if  ever,  in  extent,  variety,  and  fruit¬ 
fulness.  Indifference  to  genius  has  been,  however,  for  many 


was  a  favourite  saving  of  Hans  Andersen’s ;  and  his  own  career  ®®®n  equafled,  if  ever,  in  extent,  variety,  ana  iruii- 

is  a  fitting  example  of  the  wisdom  of  his  individual  iudgment.  f^^ness.  Indifference  to  genius  has  been,  however,  for  many 
Nothing  could  be  more  romantic,  more  ideal,  than  the  story  of  characteristic  of  the  English  Government  andgoveru- 

Andersen’s  struggles  from  obscurity  to  fame.  The  son  of  the  ‘“f?  classes;  and,  while  Hans  Andersen  in  Denmark  was  bun^ 
poorest  of  working  folk,  his  parents’  highest  ambition  fur  him  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state,  the  king  m 


never  soared  beyond  a  tailor's  shop,  and  yet  he  grew  to  obtain 
universal  fame !  The  first  years  of  his  life  were  not  happy ; 
his  imaginative  femperament  was  singularly  out  I'f  place  iu 
the  sphere  to  which  no  was  horn,  and  was,  moreover,  thoroughly 
misunderstood  by  all  around  him.  So  delicate  and  sensitive  a 
nature  seemed  too  frail  for  the  rough  usage  with  which  the 
world  greets  the  poor,  and  for  a  time  the  genius  that  is  now 
recognised  everywhere  was  well-nigh  quenched  by  the  storm 
of  obloquy  that  broke  over  the  modest  writer’s  first  venture. 
But  he  telt  that  he  had  something  within  him  worth  recording, 
and  fortunately  for  the  world  at  large  he  found  a  faithful  and 
powerful  friend  in  M.  Collin,  who  was  most  generous  to  him 
when  he  ino>t  needed  it.  Andersen  cherished  an  undying 
gratitude  for  his  early  benefactor,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  something  under  4,000/.  sterling,  to  M.  Collin’s  repre¬ 
sentative  and  relation.  But  even  n  powerful  protector  could 
not  turn  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  it  "was  against  this 
that  Andersen  rebelled  most  bitterly.  Everybody  abused  him 
for  a  time  ;  his  poems  were  reviled,  his  prose  vilified,  and  his 
personal  character  satirised  iu  one  or  two  critical  publications 
of  the  day.  “  1  he  Im pro visatore,”  however,  was  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  After  the  production  of  that  work,  which 
some  authorities  have  declared  to  surpass  “  Cliilde  Harold”  and 
Hawthorne’s  “Transformation”  as  n  faithful  picture  of  Rome 
and  the  Campagna,  popularity  came  upon  him  apace,  and 
presently  the  Scandinavian  Perrault,  as  he  has  been  aptly 
termed  by  l^hilarete  Chasles,  found  himself  covered  with 
honours  from  all  men.  His  sayings  were  treasured,  his  works  I 
were  translated  into  not  only  every  European  tongue  but  even 


person  attending  his  funeral,  Wheatstone  in  England  was 
followed  to  his  simule  reatinir-nlace  at  Kensal  Green  DV  a  large 


followed  to  bis  simple  resting-place  at  Kensal  Green  oy  a  large 
army  of  scientific  notabilities,  it  is  true,  but  without  the  most 
ordinary  tribute  of  respect  from  the  Queen  or  her  Ministers. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  typical  American.  He  was  one  of 
the  self-made  men  whom  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  to  cite.  He  began  life  as  a  working  tailor,  and  he  became 
Ib-esident  of  the  American  Republic.  Ho  had  in  his  youth  no 
opportunity  of  going  to  school,  for  he  supported  himself  from 
ten  years  of  age;  and  he  received  his  primary  education  from 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  never  failed  to  award  his  gratitude  and 
affection.  When  once  a  man  can  read  and  write  in  America 
he  need  never  despaii'of  winning  the  highest  honours  his  coun¬ 
trymen  can  bestow,  and  energy  and  perseverance  will  often  bring 
the  most  overwhelming  successes  to  men  who  are  by  no  means 
exceptionally  gifted.  Andrew  Johnson’s  wife  having  given 
him  the  means  of  acquiring  celebrity,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advant:>ge,  and  his  capacity  was  such  that  he  was  elected 
Alderman  while  yet  under  age!  From  that  time  he  was 
rarely  out  of  office,  and  was  wont  himself  to  declare  that  he 
had  fulfilled  every  function  from  Alderman  up  to  President. 
He  worked  his  way  gradually,  and  the  Rebellion  found  him 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  immediately  ar¬ 
rayed  himself  on  the  Union  side,  and  displayed  great  bravery  in 
returning  to  his  home  in  Tennessee  in  li^l,  and  thereby  risking 
his  life,  that  State  being,  of  course,  under  Southern  control. 
In  1862  President  Lincoln  made  him  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  he  set  up  his  government  at  Nashville  and 
maintained  it  during  two  years.  And  aprojMs  of  Nashville  a 


•  a  II*  1a*  it  Ttt  * C  — — •  w  vk*AAAV\A  XV  VXVXAXAi^  1.  KlUt  VA  XT  OOAA  ▼  AAA^  Ci 

o  in  os  ai.i  and  Japanese .  He  became  a  popular  figure  most  characteristic  story  is  told  of  Johnson.  The  Union  Gene- 
ftnd  nio  I  Ibo  boys  lifted  their  caps  to  him  ral  Buell  had  charge  of  a  military  division  which  included 

Hrpn  vnn  In  ifi  ^  t-*wi*t^3yed  ;  and  wherever  he  went  the  chil-  Nashville,  and  had  resolved  to  evacuate  the  town,  much  to  the 
nnH  uriii'an  r  J”’  ®  iiubed  Oil  liis  Iciiee  aucl  up  to  liis  shoulder  disapprobation  of  Johnson,  its  miliUiry  governor.  While  the 

v^LTiv  ^  He  was  uni-  evacukon  was  under  contemplation.  Colonel  Moody,  the 

1  Danish  poor  have  “fighting  preacher”  as  he  was  termed,  called  upon  Johnson* 


versally  beloved  in  the  town  at  last ;  and  the  Danish  poor  have 

ihUdrJn  nnd  Aiidersen  went  about  visiting  sick  whb  was" ifi  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  asked  the  Colonel  if  he 

If  he  were  Tint  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  knew  how  to  pray.  Being  satisfied  on  that  point,  he  requested 

full  trThme  at  h  Countrymen  paid  him  the  Colonel  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  N^hville. 

follow'ed  Vnder«4»n  greatest  persons  m  the  land  The  prayer  concluded,  Johnson  pronounced  a  hearty  “  Amen,” 

F?  w  41  r  4  T  I  want  you  to  think  that  I  Lve  turned 

and  thaforVir  PhFrTi  ®^  a  religious  man  through  this  prayer;  but  1  believe  in  Almighty 

Jhan  we  nerhL  rp  J  1  ^Vr^®to«e,  to  whom  we  owe  more  God,  and  I  believe  in  the  Bible,  and  d - n  me  if  Nashville  shall 

V _ 1  P  .  P®„*^®ali8e.  The  calm  scientific  life  that  eni-  be  surrendered.”  And  Nniihvilln  \V!ia  nrtf  BiirrMn<1aT*4krl  wa  mav 


“fighting  preacher”  as  he  was  termed,  called  upon  Johnson,, 
who  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  asked  the  Colonel  if  he 


braced  a  period  of  seventy-three  years,  is  a  study  that  deserves 
Attention,  apart  from  the  well-known  results  of  Professor 


be  surrendered.”  And  Nashville  was  not  surrendered,  we  may 
remind  our  readers.  The  circumstances  of  Johnson’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  Vice-President,  when  he  took  the  oaths  of  office  in  a 
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lamentable  state  of  intoxication,  ofhis  ultimate  promotion  to  the 
Presidency  after  Lincoln’s  assassination,  of  his  violent  policy 
which  alienated  his  friends,  and  finally  brought  about  his 
downfall,  are  all  so  many  pegs  on  which  his  enemies  have 
hunj?  the  most  severe  abuse.  But  Johnson  has  been  greatly 
misjudged.  He  was  an  able  and  energetic  man,  w’as  uncom¬ 
promisingly  true  to  his  convictions,  and  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
nis  country.  His  dyin^  request  was  that,  in  memory  of  the 
country  he  had  done  his  best  to  serve^  he  might  be  buried 
with  the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  Union  around  him ! 

Turning  from  the  four  most  prominent  names  among  the 
dead  of  1875,  w’e  find  missing  from  the  ranks  of  statesmen 
and  politicians  Charles  de  Rdrausat,  whom  his  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  M.  Thiers  declared  to  be  the  only  statesman  in  France. 
M.  de  Remusat  was  of  the  old  school  essentially ;  his  writings, 
his  sentiments,  his  style  of  oratory,  were  of  a  bygone  type.  A 
slashing  young  French  journalist  intimated  as  much  in  the 
course  of  a  leader  on  de  Remusat,  not  long  before  he  died. 
Presently  journalist  and  statesman  met  at  dinner.  “Yes,  yes, 
you  are  right,  my  friend,”  said  de  R<5rausat  to  his  critic,  in  his 
pleasant  courtly  manner ;  “  we  are  old,  and  we  know  it. 
Well,  then,  it  is  for  the  young  to  take  our  place  I  The  road  is 
free,  let  them  come  forward  !  But  until  you  show  us  some¬ 
thing  better,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  our  old-fashioned 
loves  and  our  old-fashioned  wit.”  l)e  Rdmusat  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  accredited  with  a  flow  of  good  qualities,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  everyone  appeared  to  have  some  story  to  relate 
bearing  upon  his  lai^e  heart,  his  generous  nature,  his  rare  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  the  “  Prince  de  la  Jeunesse  ”  showed  that  he  had 
not  lost  the  popularity  earned  under  that  name  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  when  poems  and  essays  and  brilliant  sketches  of  ^ 
society  were  falling  in  abundance  from  his  pen.  A  solid  sub¬ 
stantial  friendship  existed  between  M.  Thiers  and  M.  de  j 
Rdmusat,  and  they  upheld  each  other  in  times  of  crisis  with  a 
fidelity  that  is  daily  becoming  rarer  in  France.  But  the 
“  Prince  de  la  Jeunesse  ”  succumbed  first,  and  his  illustrious 
friend  followed  his  body  to  its  last  resting-place  with  so  much 
vigour  that  one  could  not  help  imagining  he  had  inherited  the  , 
title !  Another  Frenchman  of  note,  M.  Schneider,  also  died 
during  the  past  year ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  of  him  that 
he  rose  from  a  very  modest  beginning  to  the  high  position  of 
President  of  the  Imperial  Uorps  L^gislatif,  where  he  justified 
the  extreme  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Napoleon  ill.,  and 
served  the  cause  of  France  with  unflinching  zeal.  As  the 
head  of  the  Creuzot  works,  he  had  some  jealousy  of  England 
as  a  manufacturing  power  j  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  career  was  an  order  to  construct  loco¬ 
motive  engines  for  England  !  Since  the  downfall  of  the  r<?gime 
that  brought  him  his  political  notability,  and  to  which  he  was 
deeply  grateful,  he  had  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  business  of  his  industrial  house. 

Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  rose 
from  the  ranks  with  a  more  remarkable  result  than  that  which 
attended  M.  Schneider’s  ascent.  President  Wilson  began  life 
as  a  farm-hand,  and  afterwards  took  to  shoemaking.  He 
showed  an  inclination  for  a  political  career  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  while  quite  young  was  elected  member  of  the  ^Fassa- 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives,  an  honour  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  call  to  the  Senate  at  Washington,  where  he  re¬ 
presented  Massachusetts  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Sumner. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  time  after  time,  and  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant’s  renomination  he  was  chosen  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  which  he  filled  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  and  respected  throughout  America,  and 
his  life  offers  an  admirable  lesson  to  the  youth  of  all  countries. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
statesmen  and  politicians,  for  if  he  himself  took  no  very  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  great  public  movements  of  later  years  he 
helped  to  propagate  dissension  and  political  violence  in  various 
quarters  of  Europe.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  Henri  V.  of  France,  and  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  Charles 
Henry  Stuart,^  Count  D’Aibany,  Charles  HI.  of  England, 
according  to  his  own  account,  who  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
Pimlico,  and  who  has  lately  won  his  spurs  in  a  police-court. 
Casimir  Pfyffer,  who  died  at  Lucerne  early  in  the  winter,  was 
not  so  well-known  a  figure  in  the  history  of  the  times  as  he 
should^  have  been.  “  With  Pfyffer,”  says  an  acknowledged 
authority,  “the  noblest  man  whom  the  Canton  of  Lucerne 
has  produced  in  this  century,  has  passed  away.”  Just  as 
Pfyffer  was  an  oracle  of  the  law  in  Switzerland,  Lord 
St.  Leonards  was  an  unquestioned  authority  in  England.  The 
son  of  a  hairdresser,  he  presented  to  English  ideas  that  rare 
spectacle  of  an  Englishman  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  was  first 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  and  while  transacting 
some  business  displayed  such  striking  legal  capacity  that  the 
late  Mr.  Duval  took  him  as  a  pupil  without  the  usual  fee,  and 
the  English  public  know  whether  on  the  whole  he  had  reason 
to  regret  the  deed.  From  this  point  Mr.  Sugden’s  career  was 
safe  J  he  rose  from  honour  to  honour,  until  in  1828  he  was  re¬ 


turned  to  Parliament  for  the  Tory  districts  of  Melcombe  Regis 
and  Weymouth.  He  was  re-elected  again  and  again,  and  oa 
becoming  Solicitor-General  was  knighted.  When.  Lord 
Brougham  was  Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  frequently 
required  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  equity,  and  it  was 
at  this  period  that  Sugden  mjule  the  memorable  remark, 

“  If  the  Chancellor  knew  only  a  little  of  law,  he  would  know  a 
little  of  everything.”  His  life  was  one  unceasing  round  of  work, 
at  which,  in  noting  the  record  of  it,  we  cannot  but  marveL 
And  when  his  first  holiday  came  to  him,  he  spent  it  in  revising 
his  book  on  the  *  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers.’  It  was  not 
until  1852  that  the  Great  Seal  of  England  was  offered  to  him. 
with  the  customary  peerage,  an  honour  which  no  one  could 
have  more  fully  justified.  His  long  life  was  a  prosperous  and 
happy  one ;  his  nature  was  most  kindly,  and  it  is  said  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  discussions  on  imprisonment  for  debt.  Lord  SL 
Leonards  would,  in  spite  of  his  vast  occupations,  pay  visits  to 
the  wretched  inmates  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  give  them  with¬ 
out  fee  his  advice  and  counsel,  which  he  often  followed  up  by 
paying  himself  the  costs  for  which  they  were  imprisoned,  and 
so  releasing  them.  He  wrote  of  himself  in  1871 : — “  I  avoid  all 
luxurious  living,  and  limit  myself  to  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine. 

I  go  early  to  bed,  and  my  moderation  is  rewarded  by  a  good 
night’s  sleep.  I  get  up  early,  and  am  always  down  to  a  nin® 
o’clock  breakfast.  I  pass  much  of  my  time  in  reading.  I  live 
a  happy  life,  for  which  I  thank  God.”  This  is  Lord  St.  Leo¬ 
nards’  secret,  then,  of  long  life ! 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  who  died  early  in  the  year,  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  personal  popularity  in  a  large  circle  of  friends; 
and  he  had  also  achieved  of  late  years  much  public  esteem 
by  his  cultivated  and  refined  writings.  We  cannot  instance 
him  as  a  genuine  literary  man,  for  the  gift  that  he  had 
partook  of  none  of  the  fire  of  genius,  to  our  mind.  It  was  a 
tranquil  steady  flanie  that  shone  undimmed  by  considerations 
that  would  have  extinguished  the  brief  brilliancy  of  a  greater 
mind ;  and  it  won  him  a  place,  which  is  vaguely  defined  and 
appears  unsubstantial  even  now,  when  faults  are  softened  and 
good  points  enhanced  by  death.  He  will  be  remembered, 
doubtless,  for  his  Ilispano-Americfm  studies  rather  than  for 
his  later  works,  and  his  pictures  and  reflections  respecting 
Columbus  are  vigorous  and  impartial.  He  does  not  scruple  to 
tell  of  his  hero — for  Helps  was  a  hero- worshipper — how  the 
great  Admiral  “  on  the  eve  of  setting  his  foot  upon  the  new 
world  he  had  dreamt  of,  had  not  the  generosity  to  do  comoioii 
justice  to  the  man  who  actually  sighted  it.  It  was  Rodrigo 
de  Criana,  a  common  seaman  oa  the  Pinta,  who  first  detected 
the  light  on  the  longed-for  shore.  It  was  Columbus  who  drew 
to  his  dying  day  the  pension  decreed  to  the  first  actual  dis¬ 
coverer.”  The  philosophical  writings  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  are  \ 
thoughtful  aud  cultivated,  hut  as  we  read  we  grow  impatient 
for  one  broad  stroke  of  genius,  a  hurst  of  the  flame  that  kindled 
the  words  of  Dickens,  of  Bulwer,  oF  Thackeray!  We  cannot 
help  wondering  what  Sir  Arthur  Helps  woulu  have  achieved 
had  he  been  unnot'ced  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  ConsorL 

As  an  industrious — we  had  almost  written  industrial — lite¬ 
rary  man,  John  Timbs  made  his  name  ddely  known.  Not  gilted 
with  any  great  or’.ginal  power,  he  was  a  wide  appreciator  of 
original  power  in  others.  He  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
personal,  local,  and  antiquarian  gossip;  he  has  been  often 
termed  the  literary  rag-picker,  and  his  books  were  not  always 
accorded  the  full  tribute  of  praise  due  to  them.  k«vr  many 
years  he  w’as  the  “working  editor”  of  t\ie  Illuili'(it4U  L/'^ndoit 
.XeivSf  and  he  constantly  contributed  antiquarian  articles  to  ito 
piges.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  cheery,  welcome  figure  in 
Loudon  literary  life,  aud  his  labours  for  the  public  were  neither 
few  nor  far  between.  France  has  counted  among  the  dead 
this  year  Amddde  Achard,  one  of  her  most  graceful  and 
polished  writers,  a  man  whose  works  will  last,  and  the  story  of 
whose  life  will  be  remembered  with  a  feeling  that  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  in  itself  to  his  worth  and  honour.  Paul  Fdval  said  over 
his  friend’s  grave  that  among  men  of  letters  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  respect  Amddde  Achard.  His  kiiidhearted- 
ness  was  only  equalled  by  his  tact  aud  grace  of  manner. 
Eigar  Quiuet  was  of  a  different  stamp,  with  something  of  the 
same  gentle  manners ;  indeed,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  gentle¬ 
ness  that  was  almost  timidity,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  There 
was  more  profundity  in  his  character  than  in  that  of  Achard. 
He  was  a  serious  political  thinker,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  too  serious  to  indulge  in  the  rhetorical 
bombast  for  which  less  earnest  Frenchmen  have  distinguished 

1^11801  V0S« 

Closely  allied  to  Literature  is  Art,  aud  here  we  have 
several  losses  to  chronicle.  In  England  one  or  two  minor 
artists  have  passed  away — notably  G.  J.  Piuwell,  one  of  the 
most  talented  members  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  and  a  worker  of  varied  powers,  who  had  an  undoubt¬ 
edly  prosperous  future  before  him;  J.  F.  Danby,  a  popular 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  at  the  Society  of  British 
.\rtist8,  of  which  latter  body  he  had  recently  been  elected  a 
member ;  and  A.  B.  Houghton,  a  well-known  and  gifted  artist;, 
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who  has  done  considerable  work  as  an  illustrator,  and  who 
has  contributed  thoughtful  artistic  studies  to  various  Art  exhi¬ 
bitions  ;  while  Continental  Art  has  lost  Corot,  the  great  land¬ 
scape  painter,  whose  life  was  a  social  and  moral  as  well  as  an 
artistic  example  to  his  generation,  who  truckled  to  no  rich 
patrons,  who  courted  no  sensational  publicity,  and  who,  having 
endured  somethin^  like  privation  himself,  when  he  came  upon 
the  prosperity  wnich  lame  always  brings  to  Frenchmen, 
set  apart  a  tithe  of  all  he  earned  yearly  for  distressed 
artists,  and  who,  in  short,  furnished  an  admirable  lesson  of 
the  good  effects  of  success  upon  a  tine  nature ;  and 
J.  F.  Millet,  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  who,  a  peasant 
himself,  rendered  the  stem,  sad  side  of  rural  life  with  a 
truth  that  was  almost  bitterness.  Ilis  pictures  are  grave, 
and  dignified,  and  solemn,  and  he  was  content  to  depict  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  peasant  without  unduly  enhancing 
any  one  peculiarity  or  feature.  Millet  lived  a  studious  and 
retired  life,  surrounded  hy  the  rural  scenes  he  loved,  and  he 
died  in  the  heart  of  the  Fontainebleau  forest,  where  he  hod  lived 
for  many  years.  Isidore  Fils  was  famous  for  his  military  scenes; 
ho  bad  nt  one  time  a.spired  to  higher  realms  of  Art,  but  he 
discovered  at  length  that  his  vocation  was  more  particularly  the 
rendering  of  French  actualities,  and  with  a  sigh  for  the  unat¬ 
tainable  he  devoted  his  talent  to  his  speciality.  The  last  work 
he  achieved  was  the  ceiling  of  the  staircase  of  the  New  Opera- 
house,  and  he  used  to  say  at  every  fresh  access  of  the  disease 
that  killed  him,  My  only  desire  is,  that  I  may  not  die  before  I 
have  finished  mv  work  at  the  New  Opera ;  ”  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  his  desire  was  satisfied.  We  must  also 
record  the  loss  of  Fleury  Chenu,  a  French  artist  of  consider¬ 
able  promise ;  Guillaume  Ib'^gamey,  a  Belgian  painter  of 
character-scenes  of  whom  great  expectations  had  been  formed; 
Bruni,  the  well-known  Russian  pamter,  who  held  successively, 
various  high  posts  among  St.  Petersburg  Academicians,  and 
who  leaves  many  remarkable  works  behind  him;  Professor 
Rnder,  a  popular  Austrian  landscape  painter ;  and  Carpeaux, 
whose  name  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  for  some 
years  as  one  of  the  first  French  sculptors,  and  who  was  much 
talked  of  in  1800  when  some  mischievous  person  threw  a  bottle 
of  ink  over  his  group  of  figures  representing  dancers  which 
ornamented  the  iwntage  of  the  New  Opera.  Carpeaux’s  merits 
have  not  been  universuly  extolled,  ana  he  was  often  declared 
to  be  too  realistic  for  a  tine  artist.  The  story  of  his  fearful 
sufferings  before  death  are  most  painful.  A  friend  who  saw 
him  two  days  before  the  end  drew  a  ghastly  picture  of  the 
sculptor  lying  on  his  death-bed,  pale  and  thin,  and  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted,  yet  suddenly  reflaininsr  nis  old  fire  for  a  moment  at 


me  inspirer  ot  my  life,  my  goa  I  uarpeaux  s  last  days  were 
soothed  as  much  as  was  possible  by  his  noble  friend  and  patron. 
Prince  Stirbey,  to  whom  French  Art  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Of  the  persons  connected  with  the  stage,  operatic  and 
dramatic,  we  may  note  Mdlle.  D^jazet,  whose  name  repre¬ 
sented  an  era  on  the  French  stage,  whose  influence  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  or  define,  who  brought  gladness  w’ith 


the  stage  was  brilliant,  and  witty,  and  irresistible.  DtSjnzet 
was  essentially  a  Parisian,  and  was  not  less  a  favourite  in  her 
native  country  for  the  individuality.  Her  career  begins  of 
course  at  Napoleon  I.,  and,  when  she  chose,  she  could  give 
her  listeners  a  diverting  succession  of  stories  of  the  great  men 
and  women  she  had  known.  The  last  anecdote  she  told  was 
a  day  or  two  before  her  death,  when  she  related  that  she  had 
dreamt  of  dying  and  going  up  to  Heaven,  and  seeing  all 
the  friends  made  during  her  seventy-seven  years,  each  of 
whom  nodded  to  her,  “  Et  le  bon  Dieu  m'a  dit,  ‘  Bonjour,  Vir- 
ginie.’  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  incomparable  actress  can 
realise  the  arch  look  of  the  eyes  as  she  said  **  Bonjour,  Virginie.” 

Many  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  have  fallen  away  since 
last  year.  Abroad,  the  Viennese  Cardinal  Rauscher,  the 
^iritual  adviser  and  the  firm  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Emperor,  who  remained  true  to  his  Imperial  master  when 
weaker  men  fell  away,  who  is  declared  to  be  responsible  for 
the  peace  that  prevailed  between  Church  and  State  in  Austria, 
and  who  was  a  thorough  patriot  as  well  as  a  conscientious 
Churchman ;  and  the  French  leader  of  the  Latitudinarian  party 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  preacher,  and  a  warm  politician  at  the  same  time, 
have  died ;  while  in  England  we  have  lost  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  one  of  the  most  active  clerical  workers  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people,  and  who  was  wont  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  laboured  in  the  i 
manuf^turing  districts,  not  for  the  working  classes,  but  wdth 
them,  in  the  measures  desired  by  themielves  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  class,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  Dr.  Hook 
entirely  renovated  the  condition  of  Leeds,  where  he  was  Vicar, 
and  that  whereas  he  was  extremely  unpopular  at  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  there,  when  he  left  the  whole  town  was  in  mourning. 


He  was  a  man  of  rare  ener^  and  industry,  and  while  Dr.  New¬ 
man  and  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Wilberforce  were  theorizing  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  Hook  was  the  first  to  put  the  theories  into  action, 
and  to  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  positive  practice.  How  well 
he  succeeded  in  his  admirable  plans  for  the  good  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  may  be  soon  known  by  those  who  care  to  ask  any  resi¬ 
dent  or  native  in  Leeds  the  eflect  of  Dr.  Hook’s  long  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  Church  affairs.  As  the  nephew  of  Theodore 
Hook,  the  Dean  had  a  reputation  as  a  wit,  and  many  are  the 
stories  told  in  which  he  figures  as  a  humourist.  His  face  was 
familiar  in  almost  every  Leeds  home,  and  his  appearance  was 
soon  followed  by  a  laugh,  for  he  was  fond  of  his  jok^,^  and  was 
delighted  that  the  people  should  appreciate  his  witticisms.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  splendid  example  in  Coventry,  in  Leeds, 
and  in  Chichester,  to  guide  the  steps  of  thoM  who  are  anxious 
to  lead 'good  lives,  and  the  best  trioute  to  his  memory  is  the 
affectionate  regard  of  all  his  parishioners.  Bishop  Thirlwall 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  English  Bishops 
of  the  present  centu^,  the  ablest  prelate  on  the  Episcopal 
Bench  since  the  time  oi  Dr.  Warburton.  In  reward  for  his  noble 
services  to  his  country  as  a  critic  and  a  theologian,  as  an  his¬ 
torian,  a  statesman,  and  a  Bishop,  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  awarded  to  him,  and  he  lies  beside  George  Grote, 
the  historian  of  Greece.  When  the  clerical  history  of  the 
century  is  written,  Bishop  Thirlwall  will  furnish  a  proof  that 
true  learning  and  genuine  piety  may  be  combined,  and  that  a 
thorough  sense  of  the  various  points  of  equity  may  develop 
and  form  a  man’s  judgment  in  clerical  matters,  and  make  him 
perfect  master  of  his  situation.  Bishop  Thirlwall  was,  it  has 
often  been  said,  a  lawyer  by  nature,  but  we  can  only  add  that 
his  judicial  capacity  served  him  in  good  stead  in  the  profession 
to  which  his  liberality  and  his  enquiring  spirit  gave  lustre. 

Among  the  men  of  science  whom  we  miss  are  several  valu¬ 
able  names.  The  venerable  geologist.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was 
a  host  in  himself ;  his  purely  scientific  tastes  early  developed 
in  him  the  love  of  learning,  and  he  was  appointed  when  quite 


young  to  toe  nrst  proiessorsnip  oi  ureoiogicai  (science  x^ing  a 
College.  He  published  book  upon  book,  and  honours  came  to 
him  gradually.  It  was,  however,  his  ‘  Principles  of  Geolo^ ' 
that  gave  him  the  established  reputation  which  he  ever  after 
enjoyed.  He  travelled  consideraoly,  and  had  seen  much  that 
is  worth  seeing.  He  had  explored  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  nad  been  over  the 
greater  portion  of  America ;  he  died  in  England,  however,  and 
Dean  Stanley  preached  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sermons  over 
him.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of 
*  Principles  of  Geology  *  and  *  The  Antiquity  of  Man.’  Sir 
Goldsworthy  Gurney  passed  away  almost  unnoticed,  and  yet 
he  had  done  some  valuable  work  for  humanity  by  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  adapt  steam  to  ordinary  traffic  on  the  highways, 
by  his  oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  and  his  extinction  of  choke- 
damp  in  coal-mines.  Surely  these  are  scientific  services  that 
deserve  some  gratitude — nay,  some  notice ;  yet  the  inventor  of 
the  Bude  light  was  awarded  hardly  a  tributary  line. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  year  there  are  few  that  have  been 
more  deplored  than  that  of  Professor  Cairnes,  the  political 
economist.  We  may  regret  the  death  of  those  who  pass  away 
in  the  fulness  of  their  years,  but  we  have  at  least  the  consolation 
of  thinking  that  they  have  lived  their  appointed  life  and  done 
their  appointed  work.  A  keener  passion  must  always  be  felt 
for  those  who  have  been  cut  off  before  they  have  accomplished 
the  full  measure  of  their  powers.  Professor  Cairnes  dia  much 
that  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  before  he  succumbed 
to  the  lingering  and  painful  disease  which  gradually  undermined 
his  life,  but  what  he  has  left  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  he  had 
the  power  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  vast  sum  of  human  aspirations  and  ambitions, 
the  many  variations  of  talent  and  energy  and  persevering 
industry — the  kindliness  of  heart,  and  breadth  or  charitable 
purpose — that  have  gone  from  among  us,  with  the  dead  of 
1876,  we  have  done  our  best  to  shape  for  them,  with  duo 
humility. 

The  design  of  a  white  marble  statue,  in  words. 

Alice  Jerrold. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“  SPORT.’ 

Sir, — Ths  illustrated  papers  have  lately  been  regaling  us 
with  divers  views  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’enjoying  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  elephant  fights,  rhinoceros  fights,  and  the  like.  Is 
this  a  very  wise  subject  to  bring  prominently  before  the  notice 
of  the  uninstructed  crowd  ?  I  have  some  recollection  that  a 
few  months  ago  a  number  of  “country  gentlemen”  were 
punished  for  assisting  at  a  cock-fight  somewhere  in  the  Mid¬ 
land  counties.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

December  2G.  H.  j.  H. 
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MR.  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT. 

TheLifeof  Jonathan  Swift  By  John  Forster.  Vol.I.  1667-1711. 

London :  John  Murray. 

In  reading  this  interesting  but  diffuse  volume  we 
sometimes  find  ourselves  wishing  for  a  dash  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  brevity  of  another  of  Swift’s  biographers. 
If  its  purpose  had  simply  been  to  give  a  faithful 
record  of  Swift’s  life  and  draw  a  clear  picture  of  his 
character,  exception  might  fairly  have  been  taken  to  its 
length.  But  unfortunately  Swift’s  biographer  has  more 
to  do  than  merely  to  tell  the  truth  about  Swift ;  he  has 
to  clear  away  masses  of  falsehood  which  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  every  point  of  Swift’s  life.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  this  generation  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
such  work  to  do,  and  it  has  done  its  work  manfully, 
with  all  the  more  credit  to  itself  that  it  has  had  at 
the  same  time  to  endure  the  reproach  of  being  in  an 
excessive  degree  an  age  of  shams  and  un veracities.  We 
have  been  told  to  look  to  the  former  days  as  patterns  of 
honesty,  all  the  time  that  our  backs  have  been  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  their  accumulated  “mendacities.” 
Whatever  other  virtues  our  ancestors  had,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  at  much  pains  to  tell  the  truth  about 
their  great  men ;  they  have  left  to  their  wretched 
descendants  the  sober  and  contemptible  task  of  digging 
’  the  truth  out  of  rubbish- heaps  of  falsehood.  Our  glori¬ 
ous  forefathers  went  through  the  work  strenuously,  and 
left  poor  Dryasdust  posterity  to  sweep  up  the  refuse.  As 
Rip  Van  Winkle  says  when  he  looks  at  his  wife’s  in¬ 
dustry,  “  Somebody  must  do  it,  I  suppose.” 

Swift’s  image  has  not  been  transmitted  with  more 
than  usual  purity.  Mr.  Forster  has  had  quite  enough  of 
reclaiming  and  restoring  to  do  to  account  for  the  long 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  his  book.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  space  is  occupied  with  disproof  of  time- 
hallowed  traditions.  Not  merely  has  Swift  been  the 
victim  of  party  misrepresentations,  but  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  which  happens  to  every  man  of  any 
eminence — a  conception  has  been  formed  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  consisting  of  one  or  two  prominent  features,  and 
the  facts  of  his  life  have  been  unconsciously  modified 
to  agree  with  the  conception  till  the  historical  picture 
of  the  man  has  become  nearly  as  featureless  as  a  sugar- 
loaf.  Mr.  Forster’s  ta.sk  has  been  to  reduce  the  sugar- 
loaf  to  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  he  has  executed  his 
ta.sk  with  the  most  praiseworthy  patience  and  thorough¬ 
ness. 

Insubordination,  or  half-tamed  and  growling  ac¬ 
quiescence,  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  Swift’s 
character,  into  which  the  facts  of  the  different  periods 
of  his  life  have  been  modulated.  Mr.  Forster  has  taken 
especial  trouble  to  bring  out  the  true  story  of  Swift’s 
college  life,  and  has  been  assisted  by  the  lucky  discovery 
of  a  Collie  register  of  the  marks  given  at  a  quarterly 
examination,  in  which  two  “  Sir  Swifts  ”  took  part. 
The  usual  notion,  perpetuated  by  a  few  strokes  of 
Johnson’s  vigorous  pen,  is  that  Swift  was  idle  and  insub¬ 
ordinate  at  College,  neglected  his  studies,  and  insulted 
his  teachers,  and  at  last  got  his  degree  only  gpeciali 
gratia,  a  grace  on  the  part  of  the  University  which  implied 
d^p  disgrace  to  the  student.  M.  Taine  has  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  scene  in  the  great  hall  of  Dublin 
University  when  this  degree  was  conferred  out  of  pity 
for  the  feeble  brain  of  Jonathan  Swift,  and  the  poor  odd 
awkward  scholar,  convicted  of  despicable  ignorance  of 
SmeglesiuB,  Keckormannus,  and  Burgersdicius  ex¬ 
perienced  his  first  humiliation  and  went  forth  with 
rebellion  rankling  in  his  heart.  All  this  picture,  for 
every  detail  of  which  M.  Taine  had  good  English 
authority,  Mr.  Forster  has  ruthlessly  broken  up.  In 
the  register  of  which  ho  gives  a  fac-simile,  and  which 
lay  in  one  of  Malone’s  books  without  his  being  aware  of 
its  importance,  two  “  Sir  Swifts  ”  occur.  Mr.  Forster 
argues  that  the  first  Sir  Swift  must  be  Jonathan’s 
cousin  Thomas,  who  was  his  senior  both  in  age  and  in 
time  of  admission.  Whichever  of  the  two  it  was,  the 
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fairly  treated  by  them  when  they  had  rewards  to  distri¬ 
bute,  is  a  very  delicate  question.  He  must  himself  have 
felt  the  awkward  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
clerical  position ;  he  will  always  remain  a  standing 
example  of  the  danger  for  men  of  ability  in  entering  the 
Church  as  a  worldly  profession  and  seeking  their  ad¬ 
vancement  by  extraneous  activity.  Swift’s  orders  kept 
him  from  getting  such  a  civil  appointment  as  that  with 
which  Addison’s  services  were  rewarded;  and  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  invention  in  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub  ”  kept  him. 
from  promotion  in  the  Church.  Lord  Somers  probably 
exerted  himself  honestly  enough  to  get  a  bishopric  for 
his  powerful  ally,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  too  strong  a 
step.  That  Swift  made  any  sacrifice  of  opinion  in  teking 
revenge  for  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  the  Whigs  by 
going  over  to  the  Tories  and  becoming  their  chief  literary 
champion  when  power  was  restored  to  their  hands  in 
1710,  Mr.  Forster  is  not  prepared  to  admit.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  easy  to  defend  Swift’s  political  consistency, 
but  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  personal 
motives  had  something  to  do  with  his  change  of  party. 

The  present  volume  brings  Swift’s  life  down  to  1713. 
There  is  none  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  that  we 
should  desire  to  see  omitted ;  its  patient  and  thorough 
exposure  and  rectification  of  misconception  is  most 
valuable  and  interesting.  Perhaps  a  little  retrenchment 
might  have  been  praetised  without  loss  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume,  although  equal  labour  would  seem 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Mr.  Forster’s  new 
readings  of  the  Journal  might  perhaps  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  a  special  edition  of  that  curious  work.  It 
may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of 
Swift’s  biography,  and  it  contains  a  most  life-like 
picture  of  the  times;  but  it  is  rather  a  chapter  that 
ought  to  be  studied  by  itself,  and  is  apt  to  grow  some¬ 
what  tedious  when  the  reader  is  anxious  to  be  on  with 
Swift’s  career.  That,  however,  is  matter  of  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Forster  deserves  every  praise  for  the  thorough 
way  in  which  he  has  done  this  as  well  as  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  work.  His  ‘  Life  of  Swift  ’  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  many  services  that  Mr.  Forster  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  literature. 


no  small  part  of  the  secret  of  his  first  literary  successes. 
Different  as  the  two  men  were  in  character  and  in 
genius,  Swift  is  to  be  regarded,  both  in  literature  and 
in  politics,  as  Temple’s  pupil ;  his  residence  at  Moor 
Park  was  a  laborious  apprenticeship,  which  had  much 
to  do  with  his  immediate  success  on  his  first  entrance 
to  the  world  of  letters  and  politics — without  which,  in 
fact,  that  success  would  have  been  impossible. 

Macaulay’s  conception  of  a  flirtation  in  the  servants’ 
hall  between  Swift  and  Esther  Johnson,  “  Stella,”  Mr. 
Forster  is  easily  able  to  break  down  by  pointing  out  the 
facts  that  Stella  was  but  seven  years  old  when  Swift 
went  to  live  with  Temple,  and  that  it  was  her  mother 
and  not  herself  who  was  Lady  Giffard’s  maid.  But  on 
the  mysterious  relations  between  Swift  and  Stella  after 
Temple’s  death,  when  she  and  Mrs.  Dingley  went  to 
Ireland  to  enjoy  his  society,  Mr.  Forster  has  not  been 
able  to  throw  any  now  light.  He  has  discovered  no 
evidence  of  a  secret  marriage,  and  can  only  repeat  the 
common  tradition  that  Swift  to.  the  last  was  scru¬ 
pulously  careful  never  to  see  Mrs.  Johnson  except  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  party,  and  in  his  visiting  adhered 
strictly  to  the  conventional  hours.  Mr.  Forster  is  not 
more  successful  than  other  apologists  for  Swift  in 
devising  a  reasonable  and  honourable  explanation  of  his 
conduct.  The  chief  thing  he  has  done  in  this  part  of 
the  biography  has  been  to  lay  stress  upon  a  Mr.  Tisdall’s 
proposal  of  marriage  to  Stella  in  1704,  and  upon  the 
probability  that  Stella  then  deliberately  chose  on  what 
terms  she  was  to  remain  Swift’s  friend.  We  cannot  say 
that  to  our  mind  Mr.  Forster’s  apology  detracts  in  the 
slightest  from  the  apparent  selfishness  of  Sw'ift’s  be¬ 
haviour  in  neither  marrying  the  girl  himself  nor  allowing 
anybody  else  to  marry  her  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  worth 
quoting : — 

The  limit  as  to  their  intercourse  expressed  by  him,  if  not  before  | 
known  to  her,  she  had  now  been  made  aware  of ;  and  it  is  not  open  j 
to  us  to  question  that  she  accepted  it  with  its  plainly  implied  con-  ! 
dition  of  Affection  not  Desire.  The  words  “  in  all  other  eyes  but 
mine,”  have  a  touching  significance.  In  all  other  eyes  but  his,  time 
would  take  from  her  lustre  ;  her  charms  would  fade ;  but  to  him,  in 
womanhood  as  in  girlhood,  she  would  continue  the  same.  For  what 
she  was  surrendering  then,  she  knew  the  equivalent;  and  this, 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  other  biographies,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  to  fill  a  largo  place.  Her  story  has  indeed  been  always  told 
with  too  much  indignation  and  pity.  Not  with  what  depresses  or 
degrades,  but  rather  with  what  consoles  and  exalts,  we  may  associate 
such  a  life.  This  young  friendless  girl,  of  mean  birth  and  small 
fortune,  chose  to  play  no  common  Jpart  in  the  w'orld ;  and  it  was 
not  a  sorrowful  destiny,  either  for  her  life  or  her  memory,  to  bo  the 
stiir  to  such  a  man  us  Swift,  the  Stella  to  even  such  an  Astrophel. 

Swift’s  introduction  to  literary  society  in  London  is 
another  epoch  in  his  life  which  has  received  fresh  illus¬ 
tration  from  Mr.  F’orster.  The  story  is  well  known  of 
the  black-browed  Irish  parson  who  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  wits  in  Button’s  coffee-house  by  stalking  in 
and  striding  through  the  floor  without  speaking  a  word 
to  anybody  till  at  last  one  day  he  broke  silence  with  an 
irreverent  remark  about  the  weather.  Mr.  Forster  is 
not  disinclined  to  accept  the  story,  although  he  admits 
that  tliere  is  no  great  foundation  for  it ;  but  Swift  had 
more  formal  means  of  introduction  to  the  notabilities  of 
the  day.  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  had 
met  some  of  them  at  Moor  Park,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  be  unknown  at  any  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  coffee-houses  when  he  went  up  to  London  as 
Temple’s  literary  executor  to  superintend  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  posthumous  works.  However  that  may  be. 
Swift’s  most  influential  introduction  to  the  Whig  circle 
at  least  was  a  political  pamphlet  entitled  “  Dissensions 
between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,” 
in  which  ho  warned  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  by  the 
example  of  the  ancient  states,  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  putting  the  Commonwealth  by  their  en¬ 
venomed  party  strife.  This  was  published  in  1701,  and 
made  a  great  sensation;  Swift  had  the  pleasure  of 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

The  History  of  Protestantism.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D. 

Volume  i.  London  :  Cassell  and  Co. 

Dr.  Wylie  has  produced  a  work  which  is  meant  for 
the  people,  and  his  publishers  have  spared  nothing  to 
make  it  attractive.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  amongst  w’hich  historical  portraits  and 
sketches  of  historic  places  alternate  with  sensational 
pictures  of  martyrdoms  and  the  like.  Considering  the 
goodness  of  its  matter,  and  the  handsomeness  of  its 
appearance,  the  volume  before  us  is  certainly  a  marvel 
of  cheapness.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large  circula¬ 
tion  among  classes  whom  no  review  or  outside  opinion 
of  its  merits  will  ever  reach.  The  popularity  of  its 
subject  and  the  attractiveness  of  its  appearance  will  win 
for  it  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Our  interest  chiefly  lies 
in  noticing  what  historical  opinions  are  now  thought  the 
fittest  to  set  before  the  popular  mind. 

Dr.  Wylie’s  style  is  clear,  fluent,  and  forcible.  He 
writes  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  and  has  attained 
that  wearisome  lucidity  of  expression  which  long  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  pulpit  alone  can  give.  He  sets  his  point 
clearly  before  him,  and  always  comes  back  to  it.  He 
has  learned  the  art  of  producing  an  effect  by  constant 
iteration.  He  is  a  master  of  rhetorical  commonplace, 
and  has  a  store  of  fireworks  ready  to  be  let  off  at  the 
effective  moment.  He  knows  the  oratorical  fallacy  of 
advancing  as  arguments  florid  or  ornate  repetitions  of 
the  fact  or  opinion  to  be  proved.  His  style  is  broad,  and 
aims^at  constant  effect,  but  it  is  certainly  very  good  of 
its  kind.  He  rarely  offends  our  taste,  and  manages  to 
stop  short  of  tearing  his  passion  quite  to  rags.  Ho  is 
never  dull,  and  the  reader’s  interest  is  never  allowed  to 
flag.  This  is  a  great  deal  to  say  of  a  book  which  deals 
discursively  with  inany  subjects,  and  rambles  over  a 
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large  field  of  history.  Dr.  Wylie’s  art  is  a  very  good 
.specimen  of  its  kind. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Wylie  is  not  a  profound 
■historical  student ;  yet  he  has  managed  to  get  a  very 
fair  hold  upon  history,  and  makes  wonderfully  few 
mistakes  of  fact.  As  we  read  Dr.  Wylie  we  feel  that 
Mr.  Freeman  has  not  lived  in  vain  nor  laboured  in  vain. 
Sounder  views  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  perspective  of 
mediaeval  history  have  reached  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
true  Dr.  Wylie  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  He  is  still 
4n  bondage  to  “  Charlemagne,”  and  has  not  risen  to  the 
purer  conception  of  “  Charles  the  Great.”  We  come 
also  unexpectedly  upon  the  following  statement : — 


like  Dr.  Wylie  would  not  doubt  which  account  was 
more  credible. 

^  In  fact,  Dr.  Wylie’s  conception  of  his  subject  supplies 
him  with  a  distorted  theory  of  history  at  every  page. 
His  attempt  is  an  impossible  one,  for  Protestantism,  as 
its  very  name  implies,  was  a  negative  movement,  and  it 
is  hopeless  to  embody  negative  tendencies  in  a  positive 
form.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  possible 
subject;  but  this  had  been  written  by  others,  and  Dr. 
Wylie’s  ambition  soared  higher.  Let  us  listen  to  thef 
torrent  of  rhetoric  and  clatter  of  philosophic  words  in 
which  he  tries  to  get  a  positive  definition  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  : — 


The  once  brilliant  line  of  Pepin'  had  now  ceased  to  produce 
warriors  and  legislators.  ...  By  and  by  the  empire  passed  from 
the  Frank  kings  to  the  Saxon  monarchs.  Under  the  latter  it 
recovered  a  little  strength ;  but  soon  Gregory  VII.  came  with  his 
grand  project  of  making  the  tiara  supreme  not  only  over  all  crowns, 
but  above  the  imperial  diadem  itself. 


The  use  of  “  Frank”  instead  of  “French,”  in  speaking 
of  the  Carolingian  emperors,  seems  to  mark  the  exact 
amount  of  Dr.  Wylie’s  historical  advance.  Besides  the 
desire  for  rhetorical  antithesis  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  some  other  change  came  over  the  empire 
besides  that  of  the  nationality  of  its  possessor.  He 
tries  to  indicate  this  by  using  “  Saxon  monarchs^'  to 
answer  to  “  Frank  kings^  If  he  had  been  content  to 
be  humdrum,  and  had  spoken  of  “  Saxon  duhesy  he 
would  have  avoided  another  mistake.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  with  whom  Gregory  VII.  contended,  was  j 
not  of  the  Saxon  but  of  the  Franconian  house.  It  was 
the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  against  the  Franconian  line 
that  raised  disturbances  in  Germany,  and  gave  Gregory 
VII.  an  opportunity  of  interfering.  But  it  would  not 
do  to  state  this,  for  that  would  be  an  introduction  of 
mere  human  politics  into  regions  of  loftier  speculation. 
Gregory  VIl.  succeeded,  not  because  his  opinions  and  i 
actions  were  popular  in  Germany,  but  because  he  was 
Antichrist  and  had  diabolical  help. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  to  show  how  far  Dr. 
Wylie's  historical  training  has  gone.  Speaking  of  the 
election  of  Charles  V.  to  the  empire,  he  says  : — “  Their 
(i.e.  the  Germans’)  choice  fell  on  Charles,  who,  though 
he  lacked  the  brilliant  personal  qualities  of  his  rival, 
drew  his  lineage  from  their  own  race,  had  his  cradle  in 
one  of  their  own  towns,  Ghent,  and  was  the  heir  of 
twenty-eight  kingdoms.” 

Here  Dr.  Wylie  makes  a  valuable  remark  when  he 
points  out  that  the  electors  were  at  the  last  moment 
inclined  to  Charles  by  the  sentiment  that  after  all  he 
was  the  son  of  a  German  father,  and  was  less  of  a 
foreigner  than  Francis  I.  But  why  does  he  clinch  this 
by  calling  Ghent  a  German  town  ?  Surely  this  shows 
a  very  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Flanders.  When  Charles  is  called  “heir  of  twenty- 
eight  kingdomSf”  we  are  entirely  staggered,  because  we 
never  knew  that  so  many  existed  in  the  civilised  world. 
Charles  V.  was  lord  of  many  provinces.  As  an  arith¬ 
metical  curiosity  we  should  like  to  see  Dr.  Wylie’s 
enumeration  of  twenty-eight;  but  twenty-eight  ki?ig^ 
doms  was  a  monstrosity  which  even  the  barbarous 
Middle  Age  never  produced  in  Europe. 

If  Dr.  Wylie  is  not  likely  to  spread  any  very  great 
historical  accuracy,  neither  is  he  likely  to  give  any 
great  idea  of  historical  method,  and  the  value  of 
historical  testimony.  He  makes  frequent  quotations 
and  references  in  his  pages,  but  they  are  to  writers  of 
©very  age  indiscriminately.  General  histories  written 
long  after  the  event  are  quoted  in  support  of  facts  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  are  the  records  of  eye-wit¬ 
nesses.  On  page  164,  Fox’s  ‘  Acts  and  Monuments  ’  is 
quoted  for  the  details  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hubs  ;  while 
Poggio’a  letter  from  Constance,  describing  it  to  a  friend, 
is  coldly  said  to  agree  with  Fox.  No  one  would  gather 
that  Poggio  had  looked  on  a  philosophic  and  slightly  dis¬ 
gusted  spectator  of  the  scene,  while  Fox  had  compiled 
an  account  for  polemical  purposes  150  years  later.  Still 
Fox  was  a  Protestant  and  Poggio  was  a  Papist ;  so, 
despite  the  chronological  difference,  a  good  Protestant 


Protestantism,  strictly  viewed,  is  simply  a  principle.  It  is  not 
a  policy.  It  is  not  an  empire,  having  its  fleets  and  armies.  It  is 
not  even  a  Church  ;  it  is  simply  a  principle.  But  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  principles.  It  is  a  cretitive  power.  Its  plastic  influence  is 
all-embracing.  It  penetrates  into  the  heart,  and  renews  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  goes  down  to  the  depths,  and,  by  its  omnipotent  but 
noiseless  enei^gy,  vivifies  and  regenerates  society.  It  thus  becomes 
the  creator  of  all  that  is  true,  and  lovely,  and  groat ;  the  founder  of 
free  kingdoms,  and  the  mother  of  pure  churches . Protes¬ 

tantism  is  a  principle  which  has  its  origin  outside  human  society ; 
it  is  a  Divine  graft  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man, 
whereby  new  vitalities  and  forces  are  introduced  int<>  it,  and  the 

human  stem  yields  henceforth  a  nobler  fruit . In  a  word, 

’Protestantism  is  revived  Christianity, 


After  obtaining  a  definition  by  this  outburst  of  windy 
rhetoric.  Dr.  Wylie,  in  his  practical  application  of  it, 
manages  to  get  rid  of  the  unnecessary  epithet  “revived,” 
which  qualifies  his  definition  of  Protestantism  as  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  sets  up  Christianity  on  one  side  and 
Romanism  on  the  other.  The  mediasval  religion  is  re¬ 
garded  generally  as  Romanism,  and  requires  no  farther 
investigation,  while  any  sect  of  heretics  or  rebels  are 
welcomed  with  effusion  as  fellow-Christians.  Dr.  Wylio 
is  too  broad  iri  his  sympathies  to  enquire  much  into 
men’s  opinions  provided  only  they  opposed  the  Pope. 
Manichees  and  Gnostics,  antinomians  of  every  kind,  are 
hailed  by  him  with  delight.  Objections  are  repelled  by 
a  precedent  which  every  Protestant  must  recognise  as 
conclusive. 


Manicheeism  [says  Dr.  Wylie]  was  employed  as  a  term  of  com¬ 
pendious  condemnation  in  the  East,  as  heresy  was  in  the  West  It 
is  easier  to  calumniate  these  men  than  to  refute  them.  For  such 
aspersions  a  very  ancient  precedent  might  bo  pleaded.  “  He  hath 
a  devil  and  is  mad,”  it  was  said  of  the  Master.  The  disciple  is  not 
above  his  Lord. 


This,  of  course,  is  proof  enough  that  everyone  who  re¬ 
belled  against  the  Pope  was  an  excellent  Christian. 

Dr.  Wylie’s  view  of  history  must  be  a  little  dis¬ 
heartening  to  those  who  entertain  it.  A  set  of  principles 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  were  “in 
the  fulness  of  time”  sent  forth  into  the  world.  No 
sooner  had  they  taken  root  than  the  Power  of  Evil 
set  to  work  to  suppress  them.  He  managed  to  get  hold 
of  the  Head  of  the  system  in  which  these  principles  were 
embodied  and  endowed  him  with  preternatural  skill  and 
power.  For  more  than  ten  centuries  the  Pope  directed 
the  secular  and  religious  matters  of  Europe  at  his  will. 
At  last  Protestantism,  which  had  long  been  smouldering, 
burst  into  a  blaze.  The  Pope’s  absolute  power  was 
overthrown,  though  he  still  remains  master  of  more 
than  half  Christendom. 

It  is  a  dreary  view  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  sending  a 
Revelation  into  the  world.  It  requires  a  good  digestion 
and  a  tolerable  competency  in  this  life  to  make  it  a 
possible  one.  We  should  like  to  sketch  the  natural 
history  of  the  Pope  from  Dr.  Wylie’s  pages.  He  does 
not  discriminate  between  one  Pope  and  another ;  all  alike 
in  his  eyes  are  actuated  by  the  same  policy  of  hatred  to 
Protestantism,  long  before  it  had  been  found  out.  The 
Pope  is  omnipotent,  though  we  are  never  shown  the 
sources  of  his  power.  We  read  with  amazement  of  the 
things  which  he  did.  “  He  grouped  the  kingdoms  cf 
Western  Europe  into  a  body  or  federation,  and,  selecting 
one  of  their  kings,  he  set  him  over  the  confederated 
States,  with  the  title  of  Emperor.”  After  this  we  are 
distressed,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that  at  a  later  period 
he  “  invented  mortmain.” 

If  Dr.  Wylie  had  remembered  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Reformation,  he  would  have  been  more  kindly  to 
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Spenserians  ;  while  their  highest  success  was  found  in 
gaining  for  a  little  time  that  serene  magnificence,  with-» 
out  distinct  elevation,  which  bore  their  model  on  upon 
so  soft  and  so  steady  a  wing.  Giles  Fletcher  aimed  at 
higher  majesties  of  melody  and  imagination  than  Spenser 
attempted,  and  not  nnfrequently  he  reached  a  splendour 
of  phrase  for  a  parallel  to  which  wo  search  the  “  Faery 
Queen  ”  in  vain.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not,  in  all 
candour,  bo  forgotten  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of  rapid 
poetic  decadence,  and  that  his  beautiful  fancies  are  some¬ 
times  obscured  by  an  uncouth  phraseology  and  a  studied 
use  of  bizarre  and  tasteless  imagery.  These  impro¬ 
prieties  and  extravagancies  of  form  have,  it  cannot  bo 
denied,  a  certain  whimsical  charm  of  their  own,  like  the 
romanesque  ornaments  of  debased  periods  in  Art,  nor 
would  it  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  as  a  positive 
blemish,  if  their  adoption  in  poetry  had  not  so  often 
been  proved  to  bo  the  inevitable  precursor  of  decay. 
But  these,  after  all  is  said,  and  their  magnitude  pressed 
to  its  full,  are  slight  stains  on  a  writer  otherwise  so 
royally  robed  in  pure  poetic  purple. 

We  may  claim  forgiveness  if  we  analyse  somewhat 
closely  a  poem  often  talked  of  and  often  quoted  but 
certainly  not  yet  widely  known.  The  “  Christ’s  Victory 
and  Triumph  ”  is,  as  Mr.  Grosart  has  pointed  out,  the 
first  important  religious  poem  in  modern  English. 
Works  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  written  in  French, 
and  still  more  in  Italian,  by  many  Catholic  poets,  and  we 
may  imagine  Giles  Fletcher — like  Bach  when  he  produced 
his  “  Passion  ” — determining  to  prove  the  right  of  the 
Protestant  church  to  a  form  of  art  hitherto  considered 
exclusively  the  domain  of  Rome.  The  full  title  of  the 
book  is  “  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Over  and  After  Death,”  and  it  is  divided  inte 
four  books,  characterised  by  these  four  divisions  of  the 
epical  theme.  The  stanza  in  which  it  is  written  is  the 
nine-lined  one  of  Spenser,  compressed  into  an  octett  by 
the  omission  of  the  seventh  line,  and  so  deprived  of  that- 
fourth  rhyme  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  technical  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  it  is  added  that  each  book  contains  from, 
sixty  to  eighty  of  these  stanzas,  it  will  be  perceived  on 
how  moderate  and  reserved  a  scale  the  whole  has  been 
composed  ;  and  the  treatment  is  sensibly  rendered  mor& 
impressive  by  this  very  reserve.  “  Christ’s  Victory  in 
Heaven  ”  begins  with  a  long  array  of  theological  para¬ 
doxes  in  the  favourite  manner  of  the  time,  but  expressed 
with  exceptional  dignity  ;  we  soon  find  ourselves  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  made  present  at  that  precise  moment 
of  the  past  ages  in  which  Mercy 

Lift  up  the  music  of  her  voice,  to  bar 

Eternal  Fate,  lest  it  should  quite  erase 

That  from  the  world  which  was  the  first  world’s  grace. 

Justice,  however,  rises  to  oppose  her,  and  on  this  im¬ 
personation  Fleteher  has  poured  out  the  richest  treasures 
of  his  imagination.  In  a  strain  that  recalls  the  ripest 
manner  of  Keats,  the  manner  that  is  of  “  Hyperion  ” 
and  the  last  sonnets,  he  cries : — 

Sho  was  a  Virgin  of  austere  regard ; 

Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind  ; 

But  as  the  eagle  that  hath  oft  compared 
Her  eye  with  heaven’s,  so,  and  more  brightly  shined  J 
Her  lamping  sight. 

A  little  later  on  and  we  might  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  was  Shelley  speaking,  and  in  “  Adonis  ” ; — 

The  wiugM  lightning  is  her  Mercury, 

And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound ; 

Impatient  of  himself  lies  pining  by 

Pale  Sickness  with  his  kercher’d  head  upwound. 

It  is  only  in  the  clear  verse  of  Sir  John  Davies  that 
we  can  look  for  a  contemporary  parallel  to  the  com¬ 
pletely  modern  diction  of  those  early  stanzas.  The 
argument  of  J ustice  being  that  mankind  has  sinned  so 
grossly  against  its  Maker  that  it  is  now  beyond  the  pale 
of  hope,  Mercy  rises  to  defend  the  fallen  against  so 
sweeping  a  denunciation.  The  description  of  her  per¬ 
sonality  might  have  served  Coleridge  with  a  text  for 
his  favourite  sermon  on  the  difference  between  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy.  Great  is  the  falling  off  from  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  picture  of  Justice ;  the  charm  here  is 
more  superficial,  the  language  more  affected.  Mercy  is 


the  old  system,  whose  evils  and  abuses  Protestantism 
tried  to  remove.  Reformation  came  not  only  from 
without  but  from  within.  Protestantism  may  be  “  revived 
Christianity;”  but  the  calm  observer  may  be  pai^oned 
if  he  does  not  at  once  see  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Luther  or  Calvin  an  immediate  reproduction  of  the 
features  which  attract  his  reverence  m  the  life  of  Jesus. 
In  spite  of  follies  and  absurdities  the  undogmatic 
charity  of  the  life  of  Francis  of  Assissi  may  atti^t  him 
inore.  We  think  we  are  not  wronging  Dr.  Wylie  when 
we  say  that  the  name  of  Francis  does  not  occur  in  his 
pages. 


GILES  FLETCHER. 

Tlif  Complete  Potins  of  Giles  Fletcher,  B.D.  Edited  with  Memoir 
and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

That  is  a  graceful  instinct  in  our  nature  which  impels 
us  to  look  above  and  beyond  the  glory  of  a  luminary  in 
whose  splendour  we  have  revelled,  to  catch  the  blanched 
and  fading  beauty  of  the  light  that  heralded  it.  Every 
sun  has  a  day-star  for  its  henchman  ;  Shakespeare  did 
not  break  on  English  literature  save  through  the  dawn 
of  Marlowe ;  it  was  the  marriage  of  nature  with  a  genius 
so  exquisite  as  Perugino’s  that  gave  Raffaelle  to  the 
world.  In  like  manner  the  august  and  stately  muse  of 
Milton  had  a  prophet  and  an  elder  mortal  kinsman  in 
Giles  Fletcher,  a  poet  to  whom  now  first  in  these  late 
days  his  countrymen  are  beginning  to  do  honour.  Giles 
was  a  scion  of  that  great  house  of  poets  to  whom  our 
early  literature  owed  so  much.  His  father  was  the  great 
traveller  and  the  author  of  “  Licia ;  ”  his  elder  brother 
wrote  “  The  Purple  Island ;  ”  his  cousin  was  John 
Fletcher,  the  dramatist.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  but  circumstances  point  to  1583  as  the 
probable  year.  The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him 
his  first  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public,  in  a 
“Canto  upon  the  Death  of  Eliza,”  which  was  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1G03,  and  which  Mr.  Grosart  now  re¬ 
publishes  for  the  first  time.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
remarkable  little  poem,  especially  as  showing  the  lad  to 
have  been  already  intellectually  and  artistically  adult. 
Full  of  conceits,  it  is  yet  not  young  in  any  sense  in  which 
the  latest  poem  of  Donno  or  of  Habington  could  not 
equally  be  charged  with  puerility.  The  form  of  stanza 
chosen  is  exactly  what  he  selected  afterwards  for  his 
epic ;  and  what  has  never  been  used  before  or  since  by 
anyone  but  himself.  The  relation  to  Spenser,  too, 
whose  followers  in  style  the  whole  family  distinctly 
were,  is  just  as  determined  and  scarcely  more  excessive 
than  in  his  “  Christ’s  Victory.”  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  “  Canto  ”  displays  none  of  those  sudden  intense 
beauties  that  are  a  wonder  and  a  delight  in  its  author’s 
finished  style.  It  is  obviously  by  a  Fletcher,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  it  the  work  of  Giles  Fletcher.  Seven 
quiet  years  of  clerical  study  at  Cambridge  preceded  the 
publication  of  his  second  and  only  other  book,  which  we  I 
shall  proceed  to  examine.  Its  success  was  very  small ; 
the  modest  author  put  aside  without  a  sigh  the  lyre  that 
“  malicious  tongues  ”  told  him  was  out  of  tune ;  he  be¬ 
came  popular  at  Cambridge  as  a  preacher  for  a  little 
while,  took  then  a  living  in  a  seaside  hamlet  of  Suffolk, 
where  the  rough  people  misread  his  gentleness,  and 
falling  by  degrees  into  melancholy,  died  soon,  in  1623, 
being  at  the  most  not  forty  years  of  ago.  As  a  poet  his 
career  closed  at  twenty-seven,  earlier  than  Shelley’s 
or  Beaumont’s.  In  spite  of  those  “  malicious  tongues,” 
the  piety  of  bis  brother  Phineas  made  his  fame  live  just 
long  enough  at  Cambridge  to  firo  with  imperishable 
fancies  the  young  and  ardent  spirit  of  Milton. 

Of  all  the  works  written  in  direct  discipleship  of 
Spenser,  the  “  Christ’s  Victory  ”  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  coherent  and  the  best.  Such  prodigies  as  “Psyche  ” 
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robed  in  garments  bj  herself  embroidered  with  trees 
and  towers,  beasts,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Above  her  head  she  wears  a  headdress  of  aznre  crape, 
held  np  by  silver  wire,  in  which  golden  stars  are  burn¬ 
ing  against  a  flood  of  milk-white  linen ;  a  diamond 
canopy  hangs  over  her,  held  up  by  little  dancing  angels 
and  by  King  David.  After  she  has  pleaded.  Repentance 
rises,  disconsolate  and  ill-favoured,  with  her  hair  full  of 
ashes,  whom  Mercy  pauses  to  comfort : — ® 

"  *  “  Such  when  as  Mercy  her  beheld  from  high, 

In  a  dark  valley,  drowned  with  her  own  tears. 

One  of  her  Graces  she  sent  hastily. 

Smiling  Irene,  that  a  garland  wears 
Of  gilded  olive  on  her  fairer  hairs. 

To  crown  the  fainting  soul’s  true  sacrifice ; 

Whom  when  as  sad  Repentance  coming  spies. 

The  holy  desperado  wiped  her  swollen  eyes, 

Mercy  at  once  comforting  Repentance  and  assuaging 
Justice,  charges  the  worst  of  Man’s  fault  upon  the 
Devil,  and  celebrates  Christ  from  his  nativity.  The 
book  closes  so,  with  a  peroration  that  is  sometimes 
strangely  Miltonic,  as  in  these  lines  : —  t 

The  angels  carolled  loud  their  song  of  praise. 

The  cursed  oracles  were  stricken  dumb, 

which  last  Milton  simply  transferred  to  his  “  Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity.” 

The  second  part,  ”  Christ’s  Victory  on  Earth,”  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  purity  of  style  to  the  preceding.  It  is  much 
more  overloaded  with  flgurative  language  of  a  rococo 
kind,  a  choice  of  imagery  which  sacrifices  propriety 
to  magnificence,  and  that  paradoxical  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment  which  is  called  conceit.  Mercy,  in  her  coach,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  thousand  loves,  finds  Christ  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  sinks,  unperceived,  into  his  breast.  He  is  then 
minutelydescribed  in  pretty  and  even  luxurious  language, 
which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  jewelled 
pictures  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  full 
of  flowers  and  tall  plants,  gems  and  rare  raiment,  and 
angels  with  brilliant  wings,  where  all  is  sumptuous,  but 
the  face  of  the  Madonna  meaningless  and  vapid.  So 
the  description  here  of  Christ,  with  his  curly  jet  hair 
and  hig  strawberry-cream  complexion,  is  too  pretty  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  ^on 
we  come  to  the  most  famous  stanza  in  the  whole 
poem : — 

At  length  an  aged  sire  far  off  he  saw, 

Came  slowly  footing  ;  every  step  he  guessed. 

One  of  his  feet  he  from  the  grave  did  draw  ; 

Three  legs  ho  had — the  wooden  was  the  best ; 

♦  »  #  ♦  ♦ 

A  good  old  hermit  he  might  seem  to  be. 

That  for  devotion  had  the  world  forsaken. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  Milton  made  good  use  of  in 
“Paradise  Regained,”  which  should  be  read  all  through 
in  connection  with  Giles  Fletcher’s  poem.  Fletcher,  in 
his  turn,  is  here  specially  obliged  to  Spenser,  from  whom 
we  find  him  presently  borrowing  two  whole  lines.  The 
most  significant  passage  in  the  rest  of  this  canto  is  the 
description  of  the  garden  and  the  court  of  Vain-Glorie, 


Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  care  on  tho  perfect  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  other  edition  of  the  poet  can  ever  be  called  for. 
This  is  how  the  old  writers  should  be  edited  ;  we  are 
weary  of  the  volumes  now  so  frequently  thrust  upon  us, 
in  which  the  only  excellence  aimed  at  is  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction,  and  in  which  “  editorial  incompetence  walks 
naked  and  unashamed.”  From  Mr.  Grosart  we  always 
expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most 
patient  and  competent  scholarship.  E.  W.  G. 


LIFE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART. 

The  Life  and  Tvnes  of  the  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  ^ 
comrrxmly  called  The  Young  Pretender.  From  the  State  Papers 
and  other  Sources.  By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.  In 
Two  Volumes.  London ;  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Ewald,  in  a  preface  which  cannot  be  called 
modest,  tells  us  that  in  his  official  work  at  the  Record 
Office  he  made  a  calendar  of  the  State  Papers  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges,  and  as  he  approached 
the  period  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  the  papers  increased 
in  interest.  The  Record  Office  is  not  the  place  where 
we  expect  to  find  poets,  but  the  following  passage  shows 
that  we  are  mistaken  : — “  It  was  a  mine  well  worth  the 
working,  and  I  delved  amidst  its  unsunned  treasures.” 
Why  consulting  official  papers  should  be  called  delving 
amidst  unsunned  treasures  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  then 
we  like  plain  English,  and  do  not  care  for  prose 
poetry.  The  editor  adds  : — “  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  nothing  worthy  to  be  called  a  biography  of  Prince 
Charles  had  been  written.  Works  calling  themselves 
‘Lives  of  the  Young  Pretender*  were  endless.”  The 
man  who  could  read  all  the  works,  which  are  endless, 
would  be  capable  of  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  an 
irresistible  force  coming  in  contact  with  an  immovable 
plane.  Mr.  Ewald  fuHher  tells  us : — “  It  is  because  our 
national  documents  have  never  yet  been  consulted  that 
no  full  life  of  the  Young  Pretender  has  yet  appeared.” 
However,  he  is  gracious  enough  to  note  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Stuart  papers,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tho 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his  son,  have  been  made 
public  by  Earl  Stanhope,  and  that  from  the  State 
Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  the  same  author 


has  edited  Sir  Horace  Mann’s  ‘  Letters  from  Tuscany  to 
the  Government  at  Home  ’  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Mr, 
Ewald  says : — “  To  the  world  at  large,  the  decline  of 
the  last  Stuarts  is  almost  an  unknown  volume.”  But  it 
is  not  unknown  to  students  of  English  history.  Mr. 
Ewald  himself  has  gathered  his  information  from  the 
Stuart  and  State  Papers  together,  and  from  printed 
books  of  which  he  gives  a  long  list.  Mr.  Ewald 
possesses  two  qualities  necessary  to  a  good  biographer — 
diligence  and  accuracy.  But  he  is  wanting  in  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  this  causes  his  narrative  to  be  often  tedious 
and  commonplace.  His  book  contains  the  materials 
for  a  man  of  genius  to  write  a  biography,  which  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  read  and  which  would  live.^ 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a  romantic  interest  is 
attached  to  the  career  of  Prince  Charles.  Great  were 
the  rejoicings  at  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth 
(1720).  Salvoes  of  artillery  were  fired.  Medals  in 
silver  and  gold  were  struck  to  commemorate  ^the  event. 
Noble  personages  stood  round  the  couch  of  his  mother. 
Princess  Clementine  Sobieski,  to  welcome  his  entrance 
into  the  world  which  ho  was  destined  to  find  so  full  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  Tho  Pope  provided^  con¬ 
secrated  baby-linen  to  the  value  of  6,000^  scudi,  and 
attended  at  the  palace  himself  to  bestow  his  blessing. 
lYith  much  pomp  and  ceremony  the  babe  was  christened, 
and  I’oceived  the  names  Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip 
Casmir. 

History  has  been  somewhat  perplexed  to  know  exactly  how  to 
designate  this  prince.  On  his  monuments  at  St.  Peters  and  at 
Frascati  he  is  styled  Charles  Edward,  but  never  did  he  so  sign 
himself.  In  his  various  letters  among  the  Stuart  and  the  State 
Papers  his  signature  is  invariably  Charles,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  his  ever  making  use  of  any  of  the  four  names  given  him 
in  baptism. 
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Charles  conld  not  have  conquered  England  with  his 
heroic  band  of  5,000  Highlanders.  The  people  on  the 
line  of  march  came  forward  in  crowds  to  offer  the  men 
their  good  wishes,  but  few  could  be  persuaded  to  enlist. 
Jacobitism  as  a  sentiment  lived,  but  as  an  active  force 
it  was  dead.  Shortly  after  dawn  on  December  6 
the  Highland  army  began  its  retreat  northwards. 
On  January  23,  1746,  Charles  won  his  last  victory 
at  Falkirk.  But  the  victory  resulted  in  no  su^ 
stantial  advantage  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  In  fact,  it 
was  more  fatal  than  a  defeat.  Laden  with  “plunter,’' 
hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  the  Highlanders  made  off  to 
their  mountains,  and  thus  reduced  the  army  of  the 

Charles  retreated 
On  April  1^,  on 

Mr.  Ewald  tells 


The  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  was  brought 
up  was  the  very  worst  possible.  He  breathed  the 
tainted  air  of  intrigue  and  priestcraft.  His  home  was 
not  a  happy  one.  His  father  indulged  in  the  Hoyal 
vice  of  adultery,  and  this  caused  a  separation  between 
husband  and  wife.  Charles  Edward  grew  up  under 
strict  Romanist  instruction.  His  secular  education 
was  not  neglected.  He  learned  French  and  Italian, 
and  a  smattering  of  other  subjects.  At  his  mock  courts 
he  showed  that  ho  possessed  grace  and  tact.  Prince 
Charles  also  inherited  the  great  virtue  of  his  race — 
physical  courage.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he 
behaved  gallantly  in  the  trenches  at  Ghieta. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  our  whole  army  is  charmed 
with  the  Prince  of  Wiilee,  writes  an  anonymous  admirer  ;  never  was 
any  Prince  endowed  with  so  much  viviveity,  nor  appeared  more 
cheerful  in  all  the  atticks.  If  he  had  been  master  of  his  own  incli¬ 
nations  he  never  would  have  quitted  the  trenches,  and  was  over¬ 
heard  to  say  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon  w’as  more  pleasant  music 
to  him  than  that  of  the  guitar. 

The  time  came  when  that  courage  was  to  be  fried  to 
the  utmost.  The  year  1745  was  a  critical  one  for 
England.  On  May  31  the  English  troops  had  proved 
the  valour  of  their  race  in  the  narrow  gap  near  the 
hamlet  of  Fontenoy.  But  courage  was  of  no  avail; 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The  retreat,  however, 
was  slow  and  orderly.  On  July  13  Prince  Charles, 
accompanied  by  seven  friends,  set  sail  for  Scotland. 
After  a  brief  chase  by  an  English  man-of-war,  which 
the  small  vessel  managed  to  escape  by  her  superior 
speed,  she  anchored  on  August  2,  1745,  off  one 
of  the  islets  of  the  Hebrides.  For  weeks  Charles 
found  that  ho  was  a  Prince  without  followers.  Ho 
remained  undaunted.  “I  am  come  he  cried, 

“  and  I  will  entertain  no  notion  of  returning  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  came;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
my  faithful  Highlanders  will  stand  by  me.”  At  last 
his  faithful  Highlanders  rallied  to  his  standard, 
which  on  August  19  was  unfurled  at  Glenfinnan,  “a 
narrow  vale  in  which  the  river  Finnan  runs  between 
huge  and  craggy  mountains,  whilst  at  both  ends  of  the 
glen  the  view  dissolves  into  the  blue  waters  of  Loch 
Erl  and  Loch  Shiel.”  “The  pibroch’s  shrill  summons 
of  heroes  to  conquest  or  death”  was  answered,  and 
Charles’  small  force  swelled  into  an  army.  He  marched 
through  Blair  Athol  on  Perth.  On  September  17  he 
entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  warmth  of  his  reception.  An  immense  crowd 
surged  around  him,  at  ono  time  almost  endangering 
his  safety.  Men  and  w’omen  struggled  with  each  other 
to  get  near  him  so  as  to  touch  his  clothes  or  kiss  the 
hand  ever  readily  extended. 

The  Prince  was  dressed  in  a  short  tartjin  coat  and  a  blue  bonnet 
with  a  white  rose,  while  the  Star  of  St.  Andrew  glittered  on  his 
breast.  As  men  gazed  upon  his  pale  handsome  face  they  compared 
him  with  Robert  Bruce,  whom  they  said  he  resembled  in  the  grace 
of  his  figure  as  well  as  in  the  charm  of  his  features. 

The  father  of  the  Prince  was  proclaimed  King 
James  VIII.  at  the  Town  Cross.  On  September  21  Sir 
John  Cope  was  defeated  at  Preston  Pans.  The  Prince  was 
eager  to  march  south,  but  he  could  not]|induce  the  High¬ 
land  chiefs  to  follow  him.  The  people  of  the  Lowlands 
held  aloof  from  his  standard.  Charles,  however,  was 
determined  to  carry  out  liis  object.  He  assembled  his 
officers  and  laid  before  them  his  proposal  for  a  march 
upon  Newcastle.  The  usual  objections  were  raised. 
Charles  answered,  “I  see,  crentlemen.  vou  are  determined 


Prince  to  a  comparative  skeleton, 
north  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
Culloden  Moors,  he  saw  his  small  army  of  6,000  High¬ 
landers  defeated  and  his  cause  ruined.  Mr.  Ewald  tells 
us — 

So  f  ir  from  it  being  true  that  the  Prince  refused,  like  the  craven 
Elcho  would  wish  him  to  appear,  to  lead  the  second  line,  it  is  said, 
on  the  testimony  of  a  cornet  who  carried  the  standard  of  the  second 
troop  of  Horse  Guards,  and  who  was  close  by  the  Prince’s  side, 
that  Charles  was  eager  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remaining 
Highlanders,  and  charge  the  enemy ;  nay,  that  he  was  only  deterred 
from  his  plan  by  Sheridan  and  O’Sullivan  seizing  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  forcing  him  to  quit  the  field. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  Charles  had  perished  at 
the  head  of  his  Highlanders  at  Culloden.  In  youth  he 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  noble  nature.  In  old  age  vice 
had  effaced  the  stamp.  Mr.  Ewald  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  Highland  wanderings  of  the  Prince  and  the 
hardships  he  endured  and  the  perils  he  escaped.  For 
this  portion  of  his  book  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
*  Jacobites’  Memoirs  *  and  Mr.  Jesse’s  ‘  The  Pretender 
and  his  Adherents.’  Mr.  Ewald,  however,  is  superior 
to  most  compilers  :  he  always  names  the  authority  on 
which  he  relies.  The  story  of  Charles’s  wanderings  is 
known  to  readers  of  English  literature.  The  royal 
fugitive  was  hunted  from  place  to  place.  An  enormous 
sum  was  placed  on  his  head,  but  the  poor  ignorant 
Highlanders  would  not  betray  their  Prince.  “  The 
name  of  Flora  Macdonald,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  will  be 
mentioned  in  history,  and,  if  courage  and  fidelity  be 
virtues,  mentioned  with  honour.”  That  opinion  pos¬ 
terity  has  endorsed.  Charles  escaped  in  time  to  France. 
He  was  cordially  received  by  King  Louis  XV.,  but 
he  outlived  his  welcome.  The  life  in  Paris  was 
a  life  of  ignominy  and  shame.  Once  the  old 
spirit  of  the  man  asserted  itself.  Cardinal  Temcin  told 
the  Prince  that  France  might  be  induced  to  grant  him 
aid  on  a  condition.  “  What  was  the  condition  ?  ”  asked 
the  Prince,  eagerly.  “  That  Ireland  be  ceded  to  France,” 
replied  the  Cardinal,  “  as  a  compensation  for  the  expense 
the  Court  at  Versailles  would  necessarily  be  put  to.” 
Charles  rose  angrily  from  his  seat  and  cried  out,  “  Non, 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  tout  ou  rien  !  point  de  partage  I 
point  de  partage  !  ”  The  last  chapter  of  that  life  is  a 
tragedy  of  degradation  and  remorse.  The  picture  of 
the  drunken  old  man  who  had  long  abdicated  all  mastery 
over  the  things  that  were  his  is  something  piteous. 
The  edge  of  calamity  had  fallen  on  him  and  destroyed 
the  good.  To  the  last  he  remembered  the  awful  past. 
The  struggle  for  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  and  the 
brave  Highlanders  who  perished  in  his  cause  were 
never  forgotten.  “  No  one  dares  mention  these 
subjects  in  his  presence,  said  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  to  the  few  English  who  came  to 
visit  the  old  man.”  On  January  31,  1768,  Lord  Hervey 
wrote  home : — “  This  morning,  between  the  bom’s  of 
nine  and  ten,  the  Pretender  departed  this  life.”  Earl 
Stanhope  says  that  he  was  told  by  Cardinal  Caccia 
Piatti  at  Rome  that  Charles  died,  not  on  the  SIst,  but 
on  January  30,  but  that  his  attendants,  disliking  the 
omen  as  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles’s  execution, 
concealed  his  death  during  the  night,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  died  between  nine  and  ten  next  morning. 
Surely,  remarks  Mr.  Hayward,  a  century  of  home 
truths  might  have  enabled  the  fated  family  to  dispense 
with  omens. 
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appreciatiye,  convinciDgly  deiensive,  if  Fielding  needs 
I  defence,  on  the  score  of  morality. 

The  three  best  Essays  are  those  onj  Thackeray,  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  the  Brontes.  They  all,  especially  the 
last  two,  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  occasionally  presented 
in  language  somewhat  too  stilted,  but  the  subjects  are 
worthy  of  much  admiration,  and  justify  an  elevated 
style.  To  say  that  we  do  not  always  go  with  our 
author  in  the  poems  he  has  quoted  from  Mrs.  Browning 
is  simply  to  repeat  in  other  words  the  truism  .that  no 
two  persons’  tastes  are  quite  the  same.  Yet  we  wonder 
he  has  said  nothing  of  one  of  her  latest  and  not  least 
remarkable  poems,  “  Lord  Walter’s  Wife ;  ”  and  though 
the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Browning,  we  could 
have  looked  for  something  more  of  blame  on  the  subject 
of  the  one  political  and  intellectual  error  of  the  great 
poetess — her  praise  of  the  perjured  usurper,  the  Man  of 
the  Second  of  December  and  Sedan. 

Mr.  Barnett  Smith’s  volume  may  be  cordially  re¬ 
commended.  It  is  w'orth  reading,  and  none  the  less 
that  it  wakes  in  us  a  wholesome  intellectual  an¬ 
tagonism  in  parts,  and,  having  stirred  our  anger^ 
again  disarms  us  by  its  kindliness  and  good  humour, 
its  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  its  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  excellent. 


MR.  BARNETT  SMITH’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Poets  and  Novelists  :  a  Series  of  Literary  Stiudies,  By  Q.  Barnett 
Smith.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1875. 

These  “  Studies  ”  are  all  reprinted,  and  “in  some 
cases  extended,”  from  Review's  and  Magazines.  As  we 
read  them  we  remembered  to  have  done  so  before,  yet 
did  not  therefore  lay  aside  the  book,  and  w  ere  interested 
in  the  second  reading.  Perhaps  in  a  day  of  many  books 
this  may'  be  taken  as  it  is  meant — a  compliment  to  the 
author. 

They  w’ere  and  remain  mere  “  articles,”  and  have 
no  leading  idea  to  tie  them  together  into  a  genuine 
book,  but  they  are  suggestive  of  thought,  and  may 
bo  very  helpful  to  any  student  of  the  authors  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  enabling  him  to  make  up  his  mind  on 
their  works.  A  man  who  has  really  something  to  say 
and  [says  it  w'ell  on  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Browning,  the 
Brontes,  and  others,  ought  to  be  sure  of  a  hearing  from 
those  who  agree  or  disagree.  But  w'hile  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith  is  a  very  pleasant  W'riter,  he  is  not  a  profound 
critic.  One  man  has  one  gift,  and  another  a  different 
one ;  that  of  IMr.  Barnett  Smith  may  be  characterised 
as  a  vigorous  and  graceful  partisanship.  When  he 
praises  he  praises  indiscriminately',  and  to  do  him  justice 
he  seldom  blames :  there  is  no  venom  in  his  kindly 
nature.  While,  then,  we  are  helped  to  make  up  our 


THE  FROSTY  CAUCASUS. 

Caucasus.  An  Account  of  a  Walk  Throngh  Pul  of 
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machinery,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
guiding  and  manipulating  the  fine  ribbon  saws  with  ^“^ch 
such  work  is  done,  have  given  opportunities  for  the  extended 
manufacture  and  employment  of  fret-work.  Though  not 
pretending  to  rank  very  high  in  the  artistic  scale,  the  wactice 
of  fret-cutting  yet  supplies  us  with  many  pleasing  methods  of 
decoration,  and  when  suitably  treated  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  many  excellent  effects.  Fret-w’ork  is  of^  course  largely 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  ornamental  furniture,  and  it  is 
for  such  and  similar  purposes  that  it  is  chiefly  useful.  The 
author  of  the  little  manual  before  us  treato  the  work  as 
available  for  aniateurs,  and  suggests  its  more  extended  use  as 
a  sort  of  fireside  amusement.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  ^uite 
correct  in  what  he  says,  but  we  doubt  if  the  requisite  mcety 
and  skill— without  which  such  work  becomes  a  mere  eyesore 

>.  Nor,  with 
‘ — is  carpentry,  even  on  the 
the  sort  of  work  niaterfamilias  will  like 
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Book,  No.  43.  5*.— Rough  Diary,  No.  32.  1*.  10<f.  Letts,  Son  and  C!o. 

Lyte,  H.  C.  Maxwell. — A  History  of  Eton  College.  (8vo,  pp.  527.)  Macmillan 
and  Go.  31*.  M. 

Madox-Brown,  Oliver.— Literary  Remains.  2  vols.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  295-304.) 
Tinsley  Brothers.  21*. 

Mackay,  William.— The  Popular  Idol.  2  vols.  R.  Bentley  and  Son.  21*. 

MacDonald,  George. — The  Wise  Woman.  (8vo,  pp.  222).  Strahan  and  Co. 

10*.  M. 

Martin,  Fredk.— History  of  Lloyd’s  and  Marine  Insurance.  (8vo,  pp.  416.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  14*. 

Mayor,  J.E  B. — Latin  Literature.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  214.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  6r.6<l. 
Monteflore,  J,  O.— English  History  In  Verse.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  128.)  Ward, 
Lock  and  Tyler.  2*.  6d, 

Morlce,  F.  D. — Odes  of  Pindar  In  English  Verse.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  132.)  H.  S. 
King  and  <3o.'7*.  6*/. 

Morse,  E.  8.— First  Book  of  Zoiilogy.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  190.)  H.  S.  King  and 


—is  likely  to  be  attained  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
all  deference  to  Mr.  Bemrose- 

smallest  scale,  quite  t-- - - 

to  see  brought  into  her  drawing-room  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Still  to  any  who  like  to  take  up  this  pretty  pastime, 
if  they  will  give  a  little  trouble^  to  this  acquisition  of  the  art, 
it  will  prove  a  decided  acquisition.  Mr.  Bemrose,  so  far  as 
his  space  allows  him,  is  clear  and  full  in  his  instructions,  and 
he  supplies  a  few  designs  which  will,  at  all  events,  whet  the 
appetite  of  those  who  take  up  the  work  under  his  directions. 

Gravenhurst ;  oi’.  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.  Second 
Edition.  Knowing  and  Feeling,  a  Contribution  to  Psychology. 
By  William  Smith,  Author  of  ‘  Thomdale.’  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — The  beautiful  memoir 
of  William  Smith,  by  his  widow,  which,  when  printed  for 
private  circulation,  it  was  our  pleasant  ottice  to  notice  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  year  since,  derives  additional  interest  from 
its  republication  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  productions  of  his  intellect.  Nothing  could  be  more  fitly 
matched  than  the  thoughtful  and  delicate  tenderness  of  Mrs. 
Smith’s  proud  yet  chastened  sketch  of  her  distinguished  hus¬ 
band  with  the  self-same  qualities  in  his  lovely  philosophical 
idyll,  serene  beneath  the  brooding  shadow  of  the  problems  of 
pain  and  evil.  The  elegance  and  felicity  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
treatment  of  her  subject  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
those  who  may  deem  him  unduly  optimistic  must  at  least 
admit  that  his  optimism  is  no  ofispring  of  weak  amiability  or 
unacquaintance  with  the  world,  but  reposes  on  a  strong  founda¬ 
tion  of  practical  experience  and  common  sense.  The  re-publi¬ 
cation  has  long  been  called  for,  and  would  be  eagerly  welcomed 
even  without  the  exqusite  memoir  or  the  appended  essays  on 
*  Knowing  and  Feeling,’  whose  inferiority  to  ‘  Gravenhurst  ’ 
may  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
even  more  of  an  artist  than  a  metaphysician,  and  never  felt 
that  he  had  rendered  his  thought  full  justice  until  he  had 
presented  it  in  a  concrete  shape. 

Air  atid  its  Relitions  to  Life^  by  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.C.S. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  is  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
book  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  of  very  unequal 
value.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  consists  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Hartley  does  not  understand — the 
origin  of  life  on  the  globe.  Says  Hartley — to  employ  that 
gentleman’s  own  elegant  style  of  composition — “  I  was  really 
the  first  to  test  the  true  value  of  Dr.  ilastian’s  experiments.” 
He  was  soon  reinforced  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Pode,  and  by 
Professor  Kay  Lankester ;  and  those  who  happen  to  know  the 
secret  history  of  the  controversy  will  be  amused  at  being  told 
that]  “’the  shiftiness  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  heterogenesis  is  very  (striking.”  It  reminds  us  of 
that  suggestive  proverb,  “  The  sieve  said  to  the  needle,  *  You 
have  a  hole  in  your  tail.’  ”  Mr.  Hartley’s  investigations  are 
not  without  their  value,  but  he  deceives  himself  if  he  thinks 
for  a  moment  that  he  has  demolished  his  opponents.  His 
arguments  are  indeed  so  very  easily  disposed  of  that  his 
chapters  on  the  origin  of  life  become  ve^  pleasant  reading, 
and  act  as  a  mild  and  delightful  tonic.  'Die  other  half  of  his 
book,  which  comes  first,  treats  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
nature  of  air.  The  leading  facts  connected  with  the  compo- 
®^rion  of  the  air,  the  changes  which  are  induced  in  it  by 
pressure,  temperature,  solution, combustion,  &c.,the  phenomena 
of  difiusion,  and  the^  principles  of  ventilation,  are  discussed 
with  a  simplicity  which  will  commend  itself  to  every  young 
inquirer.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  book  that,  in 
some  few  cases,  practical  details  are  entered  into  rather  fully ; 
this  is  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of  opening  the  eyes  of  tne 
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tune  of  disagreeing^,  in  order  to  make  his  second  edition,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will  very  shortly  he  called  for,  a  book  at 
once  instructive  and  entertaining  in  a  high  degree. 

Mr.  T.  Hamblin  Smith’s  Elementary  Latin  Grammar 
(Rivingtons)  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  classical  masters  who 
will  not  be  enlightened  by  a  careful  study  of  its  contents. 
Unlike  most  books  of  the  kind,  it  is  scarcely  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence,  for  the  subjects  are  taken  in  what  may  be  called  a  good 
teaching  order.  We  get  now  a  dose  of  verbs;  next,  a  few 
wholesome  facts  about  substantives,  followed  by  remarks  on 
prepositions,  adjectives,  and  so  on,  according  as  these  classes  of 
words  come  into  requisition  in  the  building  up  of  continually 
more  and  more. complex  sentences.  Exception  might  be  taken 
here  and  there  to  Mr.  Smith’s  order,  which  is,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  purely  arbitrary  and  unnecessarily  lax.  It  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  understand  why  the  Roman  calendar  should 
find  a  place  in  Part  II.,  which  is  devoted  to  compound  sen¬ 
tences,  while  supines  and  intersections  are  considers  as  parts 
of  a  simple  sentence.  But  the  principle  of  his  method  is 
capital,  and  should  without  doubt  be  more  generally  adopted. 
The  parrot-like  way  of  learning  mmmar,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
little  good  and  involves  nevertheless  the  expenditure  of  many 
a  weary  hour,  is  highly  injurious;  whereas,  when  a  knowledge 
of  language  is  acquired  on  some  such  system  as  that  advocated 
by  Mr.  Smith,  the  study  becomes  at  once  entertaining  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  would  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
grammar  if  he  published  a  book  of  exercises  founded  on  the 
grammar,  and  arranged  so  as  to  impress  on  the  pupil’s  mind 
the  leading  features  of  the  I^tin  language.  Witnout  such 
exercises  mere  rules  make  but  little  impression  ;  and,  although 
the  peculiar  order  adopted  in  this  grammar  is  atoned  for  to  a 
certain  extent  by  a  very  sufficient  index,  it  would  be  exces¬ 
sively  laborious  for  a  beginner  to  use  it  in  connection  with 
exercises  compiled  on  any  other,  system. 

Nearly  every  modem  geometer,  however  small  a  mad,  thinks 
himself  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  compiling  a  work  worthy  of 
competing  with,  if  not  actually  of  supplanting,  Euclid’s 
‘Elements.*  We  have  already  noticed  some  of  these  vain 
attempts,  and  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  system 

ftroposed  by  the  Geometrical  Association,  which  will  at 
east  have  the  merit  of  representing  the  matured  views 
of  some  of  our  ablest  mathematical  teachers.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Morell,  in  his  Euclid  Simplified  (II.  S.  Kin^  and  Co.), 
has  adopted  a  title  which  begs  the  whole  question.  If  sim¬ 
plifying  Euclid  means  throwing  the  subject  into  utter  confu¬ 
sion,  Mr.  INIorell  has  succeeded  most  admirably  in  the  task 
which  he  has  set  himself.  We  have  failed  in  our  attempt  to 
discover  anything  which  is  not  already  contained  in  other  and 
more  praiseworthy  modern  geometries — with  the  exception  of 
certain  blunders,  such  as  the  definition  of  an  angle  as  a  figure 
formed  by  two  intersecting  lines. 

Mr.  James  W.  Benson’s  Time  arid  Time-TeUert  (Hard- 
wicke)  is  full  of  useful  information  and  amusing  facts.  The 
opening  chapter  is  a  fine  sample  of  a  grandiloquent  style 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  well  sustained ;  the  text  is  adorned, 
moreover,  with  pictures  of  various  ancient  watches  belonging 
to  such  celebrities  as  Cromwell  and  Milton.  But  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  modem  watches,  chronometers, 
and  turret  clocks — their  construction,  peculiarities,  and  how  to 
u^  them ;  indeed,  the  very  minute  instructions  which  are 
given  as  to  the  management  of  time-pieces  will  be  welcome  to 
thousands  who,  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  valuable  ornament, 
are  totally  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  its  interior. 

Professor  Guthrie’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (Collins  and 
Son)  forms  one  of  Collins’  Advanced  Science  Series.  The 
author’s  preface  is  brief  and  ungrammatical,  his  style  is  dry 
and  repulsive,  his  treatment  is  no  better  than  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  other  text-book  on  the  same  subject,  and  many  of 
the^  illustrations — not  being  drawn  to  scale — are  exceedingly 
ludicrous.  The  student  will  find  an  abundance  of  well- 
arranged  technical  information  in  the  book,  and  for  examina¬ 
tional  purposes  he  could  not  use  a  better,  though  he  might  a 
shorter,  manual.  But  a  scientific  writer,  who  seems  to  make 
almost  a  boast  of  excluding  the  names  of  those  great  disco¬ 
verers  who  have  suppliea  him  with  his  subject-matter,  is 
scarcely  the  kind  of  man  to  attract  the  larger  public  whose 
attention  Professor  Guthrie  vainly  hopes  to  engage. 

From  Vineyard  to  Decanter,  A  Book  about  Sherry.  By 
Don  Pedro  Verdad.  ^Stanford). — This  is  a  useful  little  hand¬ 
book  to  the  art  of  suerry  making  and  sherry  adulteration. 
The  author  justly  attributes  half  the  bad  wine  to  which  we 
are  constrained  to  submit  to  the  ignorance  of  wine  merchants. 
Every  other  trade  is  supposed  to  require  a  long  and  patient 
apprenticeship ;  but  every  man  that  has  been  born  and  bred  a 
gentleman  thinks  himself,  on  any  reverse  of  fortune,  ready 


for  the  wine  tr^e,  without  anj  compromise  of  his  gentility, 
and  the  trade  ready  for  him,  without  any  danger  to  his  possible 
customers.  For  some  obscure  and  unknown  reason,  whilst  to 
sell  good  oil  would  be  considered  derogatory  to  one  who 
has  once  been  a  captain  in  a  line  remment,  or  veterinary 
surgeon  in  a  cavalry  one,  to  sell  baa  wine  is  looked  upon 
M  an  honourable  way  of  maintaining  a  position  in  society  and 
increasing  one’s  income.  The  wine  trade  thus  acts  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  for  the  unlucky  among  men,  as  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  does  or  did  until  quite  lately  for  the  un¬ 
allotted  amongst  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  acquire  any 
real  knowledge  of  wines  and  their  various  blendings  requires 
lon^  years  of  patient  study,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  palates 
which  have  been  neglected  or  outraged  in  youth  to  acquire 
delicacy  of  discernment  with  age. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise— for  it  is  nothing  more— 
shows  clearly  how  the  various  kinds  of  sherry  known  in  Spain 
are  made,  and  how  those  intended  for  the  English  market  are 
prepared.  The  real  sherry  district  occupies  a  very  small  spot 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Spain,  lying  for  the  most  part 
between  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Uuaaalete,  the  latter  of 
which  rivers,  after  passing  near  to  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  close  to  Port  St  Mary.  The  small 
triangle  in  which  the  choicest  wines  are  produced  is  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  miles  broad  at  its  base,  and  although  the 
Manzanilla,  Montilla,  and  Seville  wines  are  at  length  login¬ 
ning  to  attract  both  from  connoisseurs  and  doctors  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  their  virtues  merit,  they  cannot  be  said  yet  to  rank 
them  with  the  great  wines  of  Jerez.  Moreover,  they  still  for 
the  most  part  arrive  in  this  country  in  such  a  fortified  condition 
as  to  often  lose  those  medicinal  qualities  which  in  their  natural 
condition  they  undoubtedly  possess. 

The  process  of  sherry  making  differs  essentially*from  that  of 
any  other  wine  in  that  in  no  instance  is  there  any  wine  sold 
to  retail  dealers  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular 
vintage  or  year.  The  grapes  having  been  trodden  out  with  their 
proper  allowance  of  gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  sometimes 
even  of  sulphate  of  potash,  in  order  that  all  their  tartaric  acid 
may  be  precipitated,  are  left  to  ferment  in  casks  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  wort  is  poured  off  from  the  butt  in 
which  it  has  fermented,  leaving  all  the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cask.  The  wine  is  then  left  to  itself  for  a  period  vary¬ 
ing  from  six  months  to  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
its  character  may  be  considered  determined.  No  fixed  rule 
seems  to  govern  the  chan^  which  takes  place  in  this  interval, 
and  no  amount  of  foresight  can  predict  \vhether  a  wine  will 
eventually  come  to  bo  classed  ns  “Fino,”  “Oloroso,”  or 
“  Bosto.”  Of  these  the  mo't  valued  is  the  “  Vino  Fino,”  of 
which  the  “  Amontillado  ”  is  a  still  more  delicate  variety. 
“  Oloroso  ”  is  a  nutty-flavoured  wine  of  deeper  colour  and 
fuller  body,  and  when  old  is  perfectly  dry.  It  is  from  among 
these  two  sorts  that  men  who  value  their  palates  and  their 
digestions  will,  if  wise,  seek  to  fill  their  cellars.  Unfortunately, 
the  rage  for  cheap  wines  has  extended  too  far  amongst  us  to  be 
controlled  by  advice  or  protests.  Everyone  must  have  sherry 
on  his  table  whether  he  can  aflbrd  it  or  not,  and  many  of 
those  who  can  afiford  it  are  ignorant  of  the  difierence  between 

good  and  bad.  The  result  is  that  the  English  market  is 
eluged  with  all  varieties.  “  basto  ”  or  “  raya,”  third-rate  winw 
charp^ed  with  sulphur  ana  dosed  with  brandy  to  prevent  their 
turning  sour.  Oi  such  wines  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
that  the  moat  persistentlv  puffed  as  being  natural  are  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  absolutely  unnatural  in  the  Spanish  and  trade 
sense  of  the  term. 

But  to  return  to  our  real  sherry.  After  having  in  this 
mysterious  way  assumed  its  real  character,  it  is  removed  to 
the  bodega,  where  the  shippers’  eoleraa  or  foundations  are 
kept.  These  soleras  are  contained  in  huge  casks,  which  are 
never  moved.  On  these  foundations  the  young  wines  are 
reared,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  assume  the  character  of 
the  older  wines  to  which  they  have  been  added.  With  all 
these  distinct  flavours  and  colours  of  wines  ready  to  hand,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  production  of  any  particular  flavour  to  suit 
individual  buyers  is  a  mere  matter  of  skill,  care,  and  judgment. 
But  the  Spanish  shipper  will  not  trust  wholly  to  his  taste,  but 
relies  in  a  great  measure  on  his  blend-book,  in  which  the 
precise  proportions  of  each  solera  required  .to  produce  a  par¬ 
ticular  wine  are  noted  with  mathematical  precision,  and  can 
be  reproduced  with  mechanical  accuracy.  The  wine  being 
blended,  is  next  fined,  first  with  white  of  eggs  and  next  with 
a  paiticular  kind  of  fullers’  earth  obtained  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  shipment 
Our  author  in  conclusion  shows  the  folly  of  the  published 
analyses  of  various  advertised  wines,  and  proves  very  con¬ 
clusively  how  little  consolation  such  chemical  statements  can 
convey  to  palates  properly  trained  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  the  false.  A  good  wine  inay  possess  such  and  such 
elements  in  a  given  proportion,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
wine  with  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportion  must  be 
good. 
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Alfred  Wigan  could  do  it  in  Tom  Purple  in  ihe  mnneueemr, 
Mr.  Leigh  Murray  could  do  it  in  HU  First  Champagne ;  but 
now  Mr.  Sothern  seems  to  be  left  alone,  entire  master  of  the 
situation.  Throughout  the  long  and  dangerous  drunken 
or  rather  mock-drunken  scene,  in  Damd  G'omcAj— -broad, 
boisterous,  farcical  as  it  is — there  is  not  the  small^t  tincture 
of  vulgarity.  And  this  is  wonderful ;  for,  though  drunken¬ 
ness  has  always  been  gentlemanly,  low  wople  wiU  imitote 
it  and  vulgarise  it.  But  Mr.  Sothern’s  Larrick  is  as  tho¬ 
rough  and  complete  a  gentleman  ^  when  in  ^  his  cups,  or 
pretending  there  to  be,  as  in  his  first  dignified  intei> 
view  with  Ingot ;  almost  more  gentlemanly  is  he  than 
we  can  imagine  Garrick  himself  to  have  been  when 
Here,  indeed,  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Sothern.  He  is  nothing  if  not  gentlemanly.  We  English 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  He,  on  the  stage,  is  ns 
much  scared  from  expressing  the  real  strength  of  passion  and 
emotion  within  him  as  though  he'were  in  a  Belgravian  dr^ing- 
room.  lie,  behind  the  footlights,  is  as  much  fettered  by  the 
gossamer-threads  floating  between  him  and  the  dreadful  Grundy 
spider  of  the  stalls,  as  though  he  were  playing  his  Mrt  in 
real  life,  enmeshed  in  the  web  we  call  society.  In  I^i 
Marston’s  beautiful  play  A  Hero  Romance  he  ^ve  us,  spite 
of  himself,  hintings  of  a  psychological  subtlety,  glimpses  of  an 
underlying  fire  of  passion  that  made  us  look  for  a  new  develop¬ 
ment — a  development,  however,  that  never  came.  It  causes  us  to 
wonder  all  the  more  at  the  self- repression  (mistaken  for  coldness) 
in  the  third  act  of  David  Garrick.  On  this  head,  he  himself, 
in  a  speech  he  made  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  indulged  in  some  interesting  self-criticism.  **  People  say 
I  have  no  passion,”  said  he ;  “  people  say  that,  as  a  lover,  I  am 
too  cold.  I  admit  that  I  cannot  do  this  kind  of  thing”  (striking 
his  breast,  in  the  high  transpontine  way),  “and  thereby  smashing 
the  rose— emblem  of  tme  passion — that  adorned  it.  This  kind 
of  thing  I  confess  I  cannot  do.”  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  is  right. 
There  is  about  his  love-making  a  powerful  dignity  that,  in  real  life, 
would  send -some  women  crazed.  He  makes  love  as  an  American 
Indian  chief  may  be  supposed  to  do  in  fnnt  of  his  royal  wig¬ 
wam,  or  as  a  high-bred  English  gentleman  does,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  N.  P.  Willis,  is  saying  much  the  same  thing. 

Miss  Buckstone’s  Ada  Ingot  was  a  very  engaging'  first 
appearance.  The  part  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  Nothing  is 
so  trying  as  prolonged  and  important  byplay.  Miss  Minnie 
Walton,  who  was  so  winning  last  summer  in  The  Little  Treasure^ 
was  not  so  happy  in  this  part.  As  to  Mr.  Buckstone,  we  should 
have  liked  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  one  portion  of  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  Mr.  Howe  in  the  second  act ;  but,  as  he  will 
doubtless  continue  to  take  the  part  of  Squire  Chivey  for  another 
century  or  two,  what  we  have  to  say  will  keep  till  we  have 
more  space,  and  we  will  now  merely  w’ish  him  another  and 
another  Happy  New  Year. 

THE  PANTOMIMES. 

The  pantomime  this  year  has  lost  none  of  its  attractions 
Good-humoured  buffoonery  and  admirable  fooling  seem  not 
only  a  suitable  but  a  necessary  kind  of  commemoration  of  an 
event  which  is,  nevertheless,  considered  to  be  by  far  the  most 
momentous  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries.  It  is  curious. 

This  year  the  favourite  subjects  of  allusion  in  all  the 
pantomimes  are  of  course  the  Prince’s  visit  to  India,  the  City 
troubles,  the  Turkish  default,  and,  above  all,  the  superhuman 
craft  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  allowing  Mr.  Greenwood  to  suggest 
to  the  Government  the  purchasing  of  the  famous  Canal 
Shares.  Wherever  an  allusion  is  made,  never  mind  how 
clumsily,  to  any  of  these  subjects,  a  round  of  applause  is 
certain  to  follow. 

First  of  the  pnntomimes  in  time,  and  perhaps  in  splendour, 
came  Harlequin  Yellow  Dwarfs  or  The  King  of  the  Gold  MineSy 
by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  George  Conquest  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  It  is  of 
course  a  version  of  the  story  of  the  amours  of  an  old  fiiend — 
the  Yellow  Dicarfy  immortalised  by  Hobson,  whose  ghastly 
humour  in  the  Corsican  Brothers'  scene  in  Mr.  Planchd  s 
version,  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  a  playgoer. 
Such  a  transformation  scene  since  BabU  and  Bijou  has  never 
been  witnessed.  The  glittering  shower  of  golden  rain,  which 
changes  as  it  falls  from  gold  to  ruby,  from  ruby  to  amethyst, 
and  then  again  to  a  kind  of  violet  topaz,  is  a  triumph  of 
spectacular  effect. 

Dick  Whktingtynj  at  Drury  Lane,  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  is  ren-r 
dered  especially  interesting  by  the  clever  performance  of  the 
Yokes  family.  There  is  no  such  male  dancer  in  London  as  Mr. 
Frederick  ^  okes,  who  takes  the  part  of  the  Cheapside  mercer. 

At  Covent  Gai^en  Cinderella  and  that  famous  slipper  of  hers 
(which  from  a  mistranslation  of  verre  for  veit  has  become  so 
unquestionably  a  glass  instead  of  a  merely  green  slipper,  that 
neither  child  nor  adult  thinks  of  questioning  the  strange 
phenemenon),  does  excellent  work  once  again,  and  vanishes  at 
last  in  a  transformation  scene  which  is  tremendous. 


“DAVID  GARRICK  ”  AT  THeJhAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Sothern  in  Davtd  Gar¬ 
rick— play  whicn  is  almost  as  striking  an  example  as  The 
Lady  of  Luons  itself  of  the  value  of  a  lucidly-told  story  in 
giving  vitaHty  to  a  drama.  The  dialogue,  though  not  so  bad 
as  that  of  Lord  Lytton’s  plajr,  is  pjoor  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
while  the  characterisation  is  quite  as  weak.  It  is  as  weak, 
indeed,  as  that  of  Sullivany  oi  which  it  is  an  adaptaUon — 
nay,  weaker — weaker  in  this  important  particular,  that,  in  the 
French  play,  the  feeble  dialogue  is  at  least  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  feeble  hero,  a  young  actor  whose  genius  is  so 
coldly  received  by  the  house  that,  the  moment  he  sees  the  ab¬ 
sorb^  attention  of  a  pretty  rirl  to  his  acting,  love — the  strongest 
kind  of  love,  that'which  is  begotten  of  gratitude  upon  vanity — 
is  bom,  full-grown,  and  this  saves  him  from  sinking  altogether 
under  discouragement ;  while  Garrick,  the  shrewd,  worldly- 
wise  Garrick,  at  the  period  of  his  life  to  which  is  given  the 

Ebal  anecdote  whereon  the  original  German  and  French 
e  based,  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  (so  the  dialogue 
lls  us),  run  after  by  the  greatest  people  in  England,  and 
so  accustomed  to  see  the  adoring  looks  of  every  pretty  face  in 
the  theatre  that  he  would  have  been  appalled  at  tne  degenerate 
iniquity  of  the  world  if  every  girl  did  not  make  eyes  at  him. 
This  liobertson  seems  to  have  seen  in  a  foggy  way,  and  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  making  his  hero  both  the  English  Garrick 
and  the  forlorn  young  French  actor  at  once.  This  interesting 
zoological  amalgam,  compared  with  which  the  bat,  or  the 
Ornithorhyncus  par^oxus,  is  quite  a  simple  organism,  is  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  the  keen  “  Davie  ”  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  famous  actor  whose  name  even  with  old  Simon  Ingot 
and  his  servants  is  a  “  household  word,”  and  the  typical  “  poor 
player,”  unrecognised  and  obscure,  of  the  stage,  a  player  so 
mgenuous  and  so  lachrymose  that  one  sympathetic  spectator 
alone  is  enough  to  fill  him  with  genuine  love,  that  love, 
thorough-bred  indeed,  whose  character  and  genesis  we  have 
just  described.  The  character  might  perhaps  be  better  com¬ 
pared  to  one  of  those  tin  weathercocks,  double-faced  and 
treacherous,  which  shows  now  this  physiognomy,  now  that,  at 
every  gust  of  wind.  Thus  carelessly  did  Robertson  work  till 
nt  last  Society  laid  on  him  the  sweet  burden  of  success.  But, 
careless  as  are  his  adaptations  generally,  such  as  that  of  Buy 
BlaSjVEtoile  du  A’brrf,&c.,  there  is  nothing  in  this  early  journey- 
work  of  his  that  is  so  destructive  of  illusion  as  several  par  ts  of 
David  Garrick,  notably  the, one  in  the  third  act,  where  Garrick 
stands  and  weeps  that  he  broke  the  behests  of  his  mamma,  and 
“  would  be  an  actor.”  Yet,  bow  popular  is  this  play ;  what 
a  hold  it  has  on  the  spectators.  Compare  it  with  Mr.  Albery’s 
play  upon  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Davy,  a  far  better  written  play, 
for  Mr.  Albery’s  fanciful  wit  is  surely  quite  remarkable,  and  ask 
why  is  this  P  Here  is  our  profound  and  subtle  answer.  A  play 
is  a  story  told  by  action  and  dialogue.  Paradoxical  as  it  must 
seem  to  many  contemporary  dramatists,  this  is  literally  true. 
In  this  play  of  David  Oan'ick,  where  the  story  is  as  lucidly 
told  as  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  as  in  the  Colleen  Baum,  as  in  The 
Porinfs  Knot,  as  in  Black-Eyed  Sman,  as  in  The  Rent  Day, 
the  literature  may  take  care  of  itself,  for  the  story  does  the 
work.  Ijet  those  who  think  that  in  drama  the  story  is  a 
secondary'  considemtion,  call  to  mind  Mr.  Albery’s  Spendthrift, 
produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  last  season.  Alive  with  wit 
Md  fancy  and  other  rare  and  precious  things,  as  a  shaken  prism 
is  alive  with  rainbow-tinted  lights,  was  the  dialogue  in  that 
play — that  most  ill-starred  play  as  a  punster  might  call  it — but 
what  a  story.  A  Christmas  pudding  is  an  indigestible 
compound,  as  many  of  us  know  from  experience  this  week, 
though  made  up,  the  cook  declares,  of  the  very  best  and  most 
wholesome  plums  and  currants  and  candied  peel ;  but  a  literary 
compound,  where  The  U'onder,  The  Astrologer,  Blind  Man  s  Buff, 
and  yir,  Joppm's  Latch-key  are  only  a  few  ingredients — 
answering  to  only  a  few  currants  of  the  wonderful  mixture — 
would  surely  bamc  the  gastric  juice  of  any  playgoing  ostrich 
or  theatre-loving  Saturn  of  such  impatient  and  dyspeptic  days 
as  these.  Ix)ok,  again,  at  the  lavish  waste  of  literary  jewel- 
work  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Tom  Cobb— 

Orient  pearls  .at  random  strung 

on  a  tanghal  skein  of  w’orsted !  Work  like  this,  for  nil  its 
brilliancy,  never  lives.  It  has  the  seeds  of  dissolution  in  it 
fioni  the  first ;  while  a  play  like  David  Garrick,  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  literary  excellence,  seems  likely  to  last  ns  long  nt 
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STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


I  Closing 

Prices  Increase  Decrease 
Dec.  81. 


Consols,  for  delivery . . . . . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents . . 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

M  Five  per  Cents . . . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.. . 
Bank  of  England  Stock . . 


Colonial  Govxrnuxnt  Sscubitiks. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  O 
New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  19<B .... 
New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. . . . 

South  Ansumlian  Five  per  Cent. . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent. . 

„  Four  per  Cent . . . 


r  Cent. 


Forsign  Stccxb.  ' 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

,,  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

„  Kh^ive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

ItaUizn  Five  per  Cents . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents. . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

>.  „  1872  . 

,,  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1875. 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

T^Ush  Five  per  Cents . 

,,  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

M  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  C) . 

Uniti^  States  Funded . 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 


Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 
London  and  North* Western. . . 
London  and  South-Western. . . 

Metropolitan . . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . 


Ausoican  Railway  Stocks. 


Erie  ($100  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Centr^  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shaies) . 


Banks. 


Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Westminster. 
Union  Bank  of  London. . . 


Teleorapii.q. 


Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension  .... 
Western  and  Brazilian 


MlKCKLLANEOUS. 

Hudson's  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus ....... 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways  . 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  . 
Telsgxaph  (instruction... . 
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THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  INDKPENDKNT  WUXLT  RKVICW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  Sd. 

(X)NTSNTS  OF  No.  8,543,  DECEMBER  35,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Assembly  and  the  Senate. .  Lord  Deihy  in  a  New  Light. 

The  Moral  of  Mr.  Bentinok's  Election.  The  Revolt  of  the  Farmers. 

The  Conflict  between  the  German  Reichstag  and  Government. 

The  Wain  Wright  BzecuUon. 

Confederation  at  the  Capo. 

A  Life  of  Lord  Mayo. 

The  Early  Teaching  of  English.  Illustrated  Books  of  Travel. 

Esquimaux  Folk-Tales. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Christmas  Books. 


TAd  Editor  cannoi  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


Drama. 

Stocks  and  Shares. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 

LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  185  STRAND,  WXI. 

IV/TASKELYNE  and  COOKE.— EGYPTIAN  HALL. 

LtX  Daily,  at  8  and  8  o’clock.  Admission,  5s.,  8«.,  3s.,  1«.  In  addition  to 
the  other  novelties  has  recently  been  added  the  extraoniinary  feat  of  Mr. 
Maskelyne  Floating  his  Own  Body  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  In  the 
middle  of  the  Hall,  and  as  high  as  the  lofty  dome. — W.  MORTON,  Manager. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  bat  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 

next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 

(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  the  Insuranoe  Is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

JLL  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  K.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TBUSTKES  AND  f  DIRKOTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  i  t  H.  R  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman, 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Ei^.  |  f  M.  B.  Ma^en,  liiq. 

t  John  Brown,  *  R  B.  Martin,  Biq.,  MJL,  FJ3.8. 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthnr  lago,  Esq.  j  *  James  White,  Bk}. 

V  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.  { 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutaal  Assurance  with  Goarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  aud  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pniposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.a.8., 
Managing  Director. 

T  ITERARY  PARTNERSHIP,  £1,600.  —  A  Lady  or 

J  Gentleman  with  this  amount  at  command  may  bo  admitted  as  Partner, 
without  further  liability,  in  the  guaranteed  profits  of  a  popular  and  paying 
Monthly  Magazine.  Arrangements  may  also  be  made,  if  defied,  for  Incoming 
Partner  to  Edit  tiie  Magazine  at  a  Salary. — For  interview  and  partieulan, 
address  Magrazinc,"  8  Ludgpate  Arcade,  E.C. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IS  TUK 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

XA.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Sudecies,  and  the  fiwadlng 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  L  00., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86  Rathbunu  Place,  W. 

T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Xli  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  Eoglisli  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  .a  position  to  effect  Iiiiiurauces  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  llieatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugrar  Ileflneria^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offloes  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effuoted  at  the  lowest  current  rates.* 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 

Miie.  o-eoisOO-ist  • 

!  149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  tnd  GKO- 

7  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  oullections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  3  0 

VOO  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  310  0 

More  extensive  Collations,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  55 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdmoe,  a  knowledg^e  of  which  affords  so  muon 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collectious  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  aud  all  more 
select. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
X  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quaUty  unrirallad,  perfectly  pare, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Rad  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork,  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Depftt— 

30  GREAT  TITOH FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


a 
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IlCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

ta  11  ^f/OEORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 

aeereiaru*  -j  thttv  .t  •Rnnn\rifTn'.r.r» 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonTeyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  M^iterraneM, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Anstralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Nari- 
cation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sum  Canal, 
erery  Thonda^,  from  Venice  erery  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Orerland 

Offl2a-^122*ZeadenhaIl  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Coctspur  Street,  8.W. 

i^APE  OF^  GOOD~IlOPE  GOVERNMENT  LOAN. 

iB4  000  000. 

Authorised  by  Act  No.  19  of  1874, ’for’ the*  Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Tarious  Railways  therein  mentioned. 

On  behalf  of  the  GoTcmment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Crown  AgOTte 
for  the  Colonies  hereby  iuTite  Applications  for  Debentures  representing  £l,000,0W 
sterling,  being  the  first  instalm  .nt  of  the  Loan  authorised  by  the  above-named 
Act 

The  Debentures  will  be  for  sums  of  £500,  £200,  and  £100  each,  bearing  inter^ 
from  let  January,  1876,  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  they  will  W 
allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  the  ratm  offered  are  not  below  the 
minimum  which  ^11  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  before  the  tenders  are 
opened  in  the  usual  manner,  but  which  will  not  be  made  known  if  the  applica¬ 
tions  at  and  above  minimum  should  exceed  the  amount  required. 

The  first  coupon  will  be  for  a  broken  period  of  throe  and  a  half  months,  doe 
on  15th  April,  1876,  and  thenceforward  payments  will  be  made  half  yearly,  at  the 
Ofltoes  of  the  nndersigned.  ,  « 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  will  be  repaid  at  par  by  annual  drawings,  to  which  1  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  the  cumulative  principle,  will  be  devoted  from  the  Ist 
January,  1876.  The  first  drawing  will  take  place  In  March,  1877,  for  the  period 
ending  1 5th  April  following,  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  Notary  Public,  in  the 
presence  (rf  the  Crown  Aj^nts  for  the  Colonies,  and  of  such  of  the  Debenture 
m>lderB  as  may  be  pleased  to  attend.  The  numbers  and  values  of  the  Bonds 
drawn  on  such  occasions  for  payment  will  be  published  in  the  Titnet  and  London 
OautU  for  the  information  of  thai>e  concerned. 

The  Debentures  will  I*  tinifonu  with  the  4\  per  Cents,  of  the  same  Colony 
already  in  the  market ;  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  required  as  follows : — 
£^  per  cent,  on  application, 

£20  „  on  I6th  January,  1876, 

£25  „  on  31st  January,  1876, 

£95  „  on  15tb  February,  1876, 

and  the  balance  on  allotment. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  of  England  rate  forthe 
time  being. 

On  payment  by  the  allottees  into  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  instalment  due 
on  allotment,  they  will  receive,  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers’  receipt,  scrip  cer¬ 
tificates  represenUng  the  Debentures  to  which  they  will  become  entitled,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  time  the  first  interest  oonpon 
falD  due. 

Tenders  for  a  fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferen¬ 
tially  accepted,  and  should  the  applications  at  or  above  the  minimum  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  be  dispo^  of,  those  of  uniform  price  will  participate 
pro  nifa. 

Applications  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  form  will  be  received  by  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  1  p.m.  on  the  4th  January  proximo. 

Blank  forms  of  Tender,  copies  of  the  Act  authorising  the  Loan,  and  an 
Official  Return  showing  the  financial  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  last  five 
vears,  and  the  ratio  which  its  public  debt  and  revenue  bear  to  population,  may 
bo  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  ;  from  Measrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  L  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street ;  and  from  Messrs.  J.  L  A.  Scrim- 
goour,  18  Old  Broad  Street. 

PENROSE  G.  JULYAN, 

W.  C.  BARGE  AUNT, 

Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

London,  Nth  December,  1875. 


ATORTII  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

IM  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  25th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches, 
and  at  the  H^id  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West- End  Office :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

December,  1875. 


:  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  'A.n.  1720.) 

Office:  — No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wbst  End  Agents  : 

Messrs.  GRINDLAY  Si  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Oovrmor. — ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  EsQ. 

Sub-Governor. — EDWARD  BUDD,  Es<j. 

Deputy-Governor. — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

Directore. 

h  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  Louis  Hutb,  Esq. 

srt  Bum  Blyth,  Esq.  Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

iam  Thomas  Brand,  Esq.  Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

)r-General  H.  P.  Bum.  Capt.  R.  W.  ^lly,  R.N. 

‘ge  William  Campbell,  Esq.  David  Powell,  E^. 

■ge  B.  Dewbnrst,  Esq.  William  Rennie,  Esq. 

srt  B.  Dobree,  Esq.  P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq.  Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

’ard  Gilliat,  Esq.  David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

ry  Goschen,  Esq.  Col.  Leopold  Seymour, 

in  Gower,  Esq.  Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

L  Guthrie,  Esq.  William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


\17HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  ymrs* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6i., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Colleton’s  "  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10«. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3i.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbonrae 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies. 


FORM  OF  TENDER. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope  Govkiinmext  4^  peh  Cent.  I.oa\,  £4.000,000. 

Issued  under  Act  No.  19  of  1874.  First  Instalment  of  £1,000,000. 

Gentlemen,— Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  I>ebentures  of  the  above  Loan  to 

the  extent  of  £ . .  for  which  I  undertake  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £ . 

for  every  £100  in  Debentures ;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any 
less  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your  ^vertisement,  dat^ 
Nth  day  of  December,  1875. 

I  enclose  hi>rcin  the  sum  of  £ . .  being  the  required  deposit  of  5  per 

cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Name . 

Address . 

Date  . 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

New  Government  Buildings,  Downing  Street,  London,  S.W. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6<2. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2i.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engpmver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

VJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

rjAISEl)  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

A  ream  of  naper  and  125  high-fian  envelones.  stamnod  in  rinh  nnlnnni  wifH 


TMPERFAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-L  lisheil  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  fire  on  property  in  all  parte  of  the  world,  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium  ;  prompt  and  litwml  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  bo  renewei  before  9bh  of  January,  or 
the  same  will  b^omo  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


J^ORWICIl  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  pcr{o<lical 
returns  have  boon  mode  tj  persons  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

This  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £3,065,425  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principl-s  and  c  mduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

No  charge  is  mode  for  Polie'es. 

Offi«-es :  60  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

24th  December,  1875. 


rpiIE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-A.  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Biricbbck  BuiU)iNa  Socikty,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PEH  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bikkbkck  Fkbkhold  Land  Socibtt,  29  and  SO  Southam^n 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

now  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bihkbkck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand,  (hirrent  Account*  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-bookz 
Bopplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  Ull  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
It  till  2  o’elook. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  appUca- 
klon  to 

FRAKaS  BAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 


^^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2i.  8<f.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’a 


Lane),  W.C. 

ly/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9a  The  following 
^eeta  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  Frenm 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbory  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukee,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheete 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordmi^  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  create  are  named.  The  whole  aeries  of  6,000  different  oxeeta 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  (jueen  and  all  the  Royal  Faintly. 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’a  Lane),  W.C. 
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■\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Inralid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrheea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gont,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  droiwy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPL.IINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  .1, 1859. 

“  (Jentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigwtion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
zmnedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  cl  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— D^Tf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  ^t  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  writh  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  nourishing  health.  Similar  8ucoe.-s  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINQHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ”  Thifty-tliree  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bwn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM-'S  ROBERTS,  Timber  Mercliant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^IVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brehan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  wrrite,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low'-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
berame  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  aud 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BR£HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOODillcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
*‘Bonn.  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

*•  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.’  ’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviogstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  4c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S  ] 
ucellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieo.  Roads  off 
Hytees,  15th  May,  1878.” 

Du  BARKY’S  RKVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

vsoitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 
3s.  6d. ;  2  lb.  6s. ;  5  lb.,  14s. ;  121b.,  28s. ;  241b.,  fids. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6d. ;  48  cups  6s. ; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  576  cups,  55s.  »  # 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALe'nTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  an*i  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregmency  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
,*^***^  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8«.  6d. 

2  lb.,  6*. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

-  J^ndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
JL>id,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
to’  Oallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  ^ 

Wftlluflch  Q-MsOf  Vieiinft  j  ftnd  nt  th6  QrooBn*  ftnd  ChdinistB*  in  every  town* 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  TEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Porcha^ers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 

LAZENB^&~SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 
•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  4  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street 
London,  S.E.  ’ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  K  LAZENBY  4  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

*' Elutsbeth  Latent’* 

jomsto¥s  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  IS  THE  BEST. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sideness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merite. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
tranqxisition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  conti^  any  of  the  heelth- 
restoring  elements  of  Lau^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COLOuBED 
“WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  aud  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

]\TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iVJL  Speedily  Restores  Orey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

LYJL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTK 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

ILLARD’S  “  INYHSIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

iVL  6d.  Packets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  4c.,  and  of  B.  H.  MILLARD  4  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W^^ITE’S  MOC-MAIN  lever  truss  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  ooratlve  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  ite  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  sapplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  moch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  bemg  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Thus,  16«..  21s.,  26s.  9d.,  and  81«.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  i2s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  64. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payaUe  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASne  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  See.,  for  VARI- 

1^2  OOSB  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4c.  They  are  porons,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  64.,  7s.  64.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piooadilly,  London. _ _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  — The  Female’s  Friend.  — The 

wonderful  cures  effected  by  these  Pills  have  alone  enabled  them  to 
withstand  the  keenest  opposition  for  years.  They  are  valued  at  the  humblest 
hearths  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  comfort  and  wealth.  Holloway’s  Pills  work 
a  thorough  purifloation  of  the  whole  system  without  disordering,  weakening,  or 
otherwise  Interfering  with  the  natural  action  of  any  organ.  They  are  admitted 
to  be  the  best  restorers  of  appetite,  strength,  and  p^ect  health  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution.  They  g^ve  colour  and  freshnem  to  the  face,  and  by  thei** 
gentle  alterative  properties  eradicate  from  the  ’system  the  germs  of  complaints 
which,  by  the  retention  of  humonis,  consign  tens  of  thousands  of  females  tc  an 
early  grave,  who  might,  by  the  use  of  these  PUls,  be  spartHl  to  their  families  and 
friends. 


RS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Orey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

RS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

ILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTK 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 
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TO  30  OlJlNi 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

'  FURNISHINa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c.  , 

A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free,  ‘ 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGORATING,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Giobe, 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medicai  Journai. 


SOLE  PROPRIETOR*, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  tliis  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cle< 
piwwrve,  and  cnnse  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one 
trill  at  once  convinoe  that  it  Ims  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circi 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents 


R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
93  &  9b  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

DY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
1  y  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  flue  pntperties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  ui-e  of  sucli  article.s  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  imtU  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame." — €ivil  Set-vice  Oazette. 


I.S  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  O.SLY  GENUINE 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statements  trrquentty 
made,  "that  the  eomposltlon  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  lYofesslon.”  The  fact  Is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLLS  BROWNE  (ex-Anny  Metlical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  nnal>>is  by  the  flrst  Chemists  of  tlic 
(hay.  The  method  and  aeeret  of  the  preparation  hare  never  been  published.  It 
la  obvious,  tbsiefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION.— Vloe-Chanoellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  lu venter  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODTNI  is  admitted  by  tlie  Proflsasion  to  be  the  most  wusMierful  and 

_  valuable  ren>edy  ever  discovered. 

CHLOBODYim  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Coasuiaption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  efleotoally  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  ctiarm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  qweifle  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spossas. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  In  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cauoer, 
Toothach^  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Bakrii,  Esq.,  1<.D.,  Didefonl. — "  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  rerfain  Anodyne  we  have.". 

Dr.  U’UitXMAX,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.— **  1  consider  it  the  must 
valuable  medicine  knows." 

Fran  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  k  Co.,  Homcastle.— "  We  have  made  pretty  exten- 
•tve  use  of  Chlorodvoe  In  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  os  an  excellent 
dirsot  Sedative  and  Anti-^wsmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
vrhatorar  organ,  and  fruos  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
qulotttde  net  obtainable  bv  any  other  remedy,  and  it  eoems  to  pos-sess  this  great 
advantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  efftets.** 

Sold  In  hattiOB  at  Is.  IM.,  t«.  M.,  and  4a.  M.  each.  Nona  is  gcooine  without 
the  words  " Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the  Qovenuneui 
Stamp.  Owwhelmiaf  Medical  Testimony  ocoompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Mannfactiuer: 

J.  T.  DAVENPOBT,  S3  Great  Rnseell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Londo.n. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  oolculsted  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature. 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  k  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  WorM.  ' 

November,  1874. 


GRANT’S  MOUELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

.  “  “PPU**  ‘O  OftHi  snpnwaM  wine 

A  Valuable  Tonic.  Ddidous.  42i.  per  dosen,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

^  “Spo^nn’,  Special  Quality.”  Bttongor  and  lesa  aweet.  tdi.  pei 


■/.  - 


^  ’ 


-/ 
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■DENNETTS  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gg.,  40  gg. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapgide. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTEO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks . I  1  11 


£  t.  d.  |£  $.  d.l  £  ». 


12  Dessert  do . ;  1  0  0  I  10 


12  Table  Spoons . !  1  10  0,  1  18 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  ,  0  18 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  3 

IMostarddo .  0  1  0|  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12 

1  Grary  do .  0  6  Ol  0  7 

1  Soap  Ladle  .  0  0  6!  0  13 

1  Fish  Knife .  Oil  oj  0  13 

1  Bolter  Knife  . io  2  6;0  3 

2  Sanoe  Ladles . {  0  fi  r>|  0  7 

1  Sngar  Sifter . !  0  8  0|  0  4 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 0  2  6  0  3 


0  0  3 
0|  0  1 
0  0  12 
Oi  0  7 
6!  0  13 
0  0  13 
2  6;  0  3 
6  f>|  0  7 
8  0|  0  4 
2  6|  0  3 


0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
Oi  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
C,  0  2 
0  0  11 
60  9 
0|  0  13 
0|  0  ^5 
6!  0  3 

o:  0  8 

9|  0  4 
01  0  3 


3  12  11  6  18  19  6 


Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70t. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Serviceg,  70#.  to  200#. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  1 5#.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskets,  23#.  to  30#. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


(^LD  GOODS  BE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  euperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Intimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  036  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  lar^^est 

assortment,  at  tlie  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7#.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  13#. ;  Pen  Baths,  13#.  6d. ;  ScU  of  Toilet  Ware,  18#. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Black¬ 

ly  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 


18#.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen’s  Pattern,  28#.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49#. 

QLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  aU  others.  Price, 


kJ/  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 


WAREHOUSE 


OLACK’J 


Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3#.  6d.  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10#.  to  30#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormoln,  63#.  to  120#. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  St.  to  5#.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6d.  to  60#. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  6<l.  to  30#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  83#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  43#.  to  95«. 

Iron  Tra)'8,  set  of  Three,  9#.  C<f.  to  SO#. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  SO#,  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  6d.  to  14#.  6d. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prise  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Laige  Set  .  24  19  0 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 


Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  FumMiing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  iic.  No  person  shoiUd  furnish  without  one. 


RICHARD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 

TO  KEK,  M.A.J’MJST  Y*, 

.  336  STRAND,  W. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 


Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


.  / 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS  — JOHN  BENNETT,  haring 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quidity  and  newest 
designs. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  Apt'H  29th,  1872. 

“  T//E  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mott  injtnmtial  Nevtpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statet  wfutt  our  oten  'leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.*’ 


IRONMONeERS  TO  NER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

klJ  uure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickel.,  a  metal  amalcramated  on  CnmicAi. 


pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickel.,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principlkh,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whitene.<w  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  w’ear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drculates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Eiuxipe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  claesoe,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  boy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  badness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  bouses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  obtabiished  by  making  themselTes  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  business, with  England. 


From  the  "  SATURDA  F  REriEW,*'  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  yeart  the  NEIV  YORE  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mott  widely 
eireulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet."  . 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tiubunb  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SACKED  MUSIC  for  the  PIANOFORTE,  all  at  half-price 

post  free. 


THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  Sacred  Airs,  arranged  by  W.  IL  Callcott.  Complete 
in  12  Books,  5#.  each. 

The  same  os  Pianoforte  Ducts :  12  Books,  G#.  each ;  ad  lib..  Acoompanimeuts 
for  Flute.  Violin,  and  Violonrello,  1#.  each. 

lUVLF-HOURS  at  the  ORATORIOS.  By  George  Frederick  West.  3  Books, 
4#.  each. 

SUNDAY  PIANO  MUSIC,  from  the  great  Church  Composers.  Edited  by 
John  Bishop.  12  Numbers,  1#.  each. 

SHORT  K ACRED  AIRS.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Callcott.  12  Numbers,  1#.  each. 

BUND.VY  ECHOES,  12  choice  Sacred  Themes.  Arranged  by  F.  Mattini. 
1«.  csiqh. 

SACRED  TREASURY.  By  William  Smallwood.  12  Books,  each  8#. 

London :  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Order  of  all  Muslcsellers. 

N.B. — All  Sheet  Music  at  half-price,  post  free,  in  stamps. 


DRESS. 


JAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

O  REGENT  STREEl’. 


CHARGES. 
Under  Skhvantb. 


£  «.  d. 


SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET.S . from  0  15 


CASHMERE  SHAWLS  * . 0 


COTTON  DRESS,  nnmade  . 

Do.  made  complete  . 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 

CLOTH  JACKET . 


0  15  0 


Upper  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  'TWILL  CO.STXniE 
SKIRT,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

TuckeiK,  complete  ..  . 

Do.  trimiiifd  with  Crape  . 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNirT . 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  C’Time  . . 


MOURNING  FOR  LADIE.S. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  hea  gained 
undue  circulation,  that  none  but  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantlm,  aad 
Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  tbemselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  aU  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  g<^  wearing  materials  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  in  from  1#.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milttners, 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  ‘  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re- 
qnlied,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dres^  one  ean  be  desuateted  to  any 
port  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  artides  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  R4«ent  Street. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

S.A.FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— A  Vacancy  occurs 

after  Jan.  1, 1876,  io  a  Mercantile  Offloefor  a  Young  Gentlonan  deMrons 
of  acquiring  Imsiaess  habite.  Comnunicatiuns  to  be  addreesed,  by  letter,  to 
Edward  Muinskll,  Solicitor,  8,  Fumhurslnn,  London. 
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NEW  WOEKS 


13  Grbat  Marlborough  Strsbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS, 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  CUAHLSB  LotTva,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Nary,  late 
of  the  Cokkueam  Onank,  2  Tota.,  21<.  «  ,  ^ 

**  Major  Loftofl  fives  us  a  book  as  entertaining  as  *  Mklshipman  Easy,  and  as 
lustractive  as  a  book  of  travels.  It  has  not  a  dall  page  In  It.” 

Unitfd  Service  Magattne. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  WiLUAR  Pnr  Lkkkox.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  80s. 

“  Lord  William  Lennox  from  his  earliest  days  has  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  persons  of  high  poUtical,  military,  theatrical,  and  Uterary  celebrity  He 
has  an  eye  for  character,  can  tell  a  good  story,  and  has  plenty  of  good  stories  to 
tell.  His  pages  are  full  of  intereet.”-~Ai//  ifol/  OaseUe. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Awdrbssov,  Author  of  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  Sporu  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  Ifts. 

**  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading.” — Saturday  iZrvirir. 


FRASERS  MAGAZINE,  for  Jancart.  Medium 

8to.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Contents. 

Tnrkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Eastern  Question. 

Critics  in  Wonderland. 

The  French  Fishery  Claims  on  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Erasmus. 

An  Autumn  In  Western  France. — ^No.  II.  Morblhan. 

The  Unseen  Universe. 

The  Flemings  and  the  Walloons  of  Belgium. 

A  Few  W  or^  on  Interment. 

Employment  in  India. 

German  Home  life. — IX.  Marriage  and  Children. 

On  the  Weakness  of  Roman  Empire. 

The  Place  of  the  J  udicature  Acts  in  English  Law. 

The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  How  we  Crossed  them; 

a  Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Be:>idcnoe  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Two  Montlis’ 
Tour  in  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  With  160  lUustrationB  from 
Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial  8to.  price  42s. 

A  JOURNEY  of  aTHOUSAND  MILES  THROUGH 

EGYPT  and  XCBIA  to  the  SECOND  CATARACT  of  the  nIlS.' '  B.r. 
Amkua  B.  Edwards.  With  numeroos  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
the  Anthoress.  Imperial  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;  an  Account  of  a 

Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrnz  in  the 
Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Grove.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  price  15«. 

TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 

People  and  the  Land,  in  their  Historical,  SiMirting,  and  Mountaineering 
Aspects.  By  W.  A.  Bailue  Grohman.  With  Illostrations  engraved  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s.  [On  Saturday  next. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE  from  the 

-  Earliest  Epoch  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W. 

Cox,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  11  Maps,  7«.^.  [On  Saturday  next. 

ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER,  his  Life  and  his 

Philosophy.  By  Helen  Zimmern.  1  vol.  crown  8to.  with  Portrait. 

[Ju*t  ready. 

LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HMNE.  By  William  Stigand.  2  vols.  with  Portrait  of  Heine,  28t. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP,  By 

F.  Max  MCller,  M.A.  The  Work  complete,  with  Two  Indexes,  in  4  t<^. 
8ro.  price  £2  I84. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOG'IC,  Ratioci  native  and  In¬ 
ductive  ;  being  a  Connected  View  of  the  I^inolples  of  Evidence  and  tlie 
Metliods  of  Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mili..  The 
Ninth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  2i>j. 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in 

MATTEitS  of  OPINION.  By  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
Bart.  New  Edition.  8vo.  price  14j. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  as 

INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

EDITH  VAVASOUR.  By  Mrs,  Graham 

Brakscombb.  3  vols. 

••  A  charming  story,  replete  with  ta  ste,  interest,  and  spirit.”— Churf  Journal. 

SISTER  AIWA.*  By  Mrs.  Boulter.  3  vols. 

”  A  mo<t  interesting  novel.  The  plot  is  original  and  cleverly  worked  out. 
The  characters  an  life-like,  and  the  style  is  singularly  vivid.” — Court  Journal, 

HONOURS  DIVIDED.  By  Morley  Farrow, 

Anthor  of  “  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  4tc.  8  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  readable  story."— Spectator. 

**  A  novel  of  considerable  merit."— Scottman. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

MoimifER  COLUNS.  8  vols. 

“  This  novel  is  as  thoroughly  amusing  as  any  of  Mr.  Collins’s  previous  pro- 
dnctlons."— 71^  World. 

”  Replete  with  true  genius,”— /oAb  Bull. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

•*  Patty,”  to,  2  vols.,  21a 

"  A  oharming  story.  One  of  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  happiest  efforts.” — J^tectalor. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  '*  Old  Hyddelton’s  Money.**  8  vols. 

*'  This  book  deserves  the  success  which  should  attend  pure  Ideals  and  a  grace- 
fnl  fancy.  Doris  is  a  cliarming  herolne.”^illA^(ru»i. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  but '“a  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Qtieenle.”  8  vols. 


Now  reatly,  price  Is.  M. 

WAGES  and  WANTS  of  SCIENCE  WORKERS. 

Showing  ttie  Resources  of  Science  as  a  Vocation,  and  Discussing  the 
Scheme  now  on  Foot  tor  their  Increase  out  of  the  National  Exchequer.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  “Saturn,”  “The  Sun,”  “The  Universe,”  Sic. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES ;  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  with  copious  Additions.  8vo.  price  21s. 

A  STUDY  of  HAMLET.  By  Frank  A. 

Marshall.  8ro.  price  7t.  6d. 

lectures  delivered  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 

By  Charles  Kingsley,  F.L.S.  F.G.B.  late  Rector  of  Eversley,  Crown. 
8vo.  price  5f. 

The  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a  COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Third  Series.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  “  The  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson.”  Crown  8?o.  price  8s.  6d. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.8.LL.D.  D.C.L.  New  Edition,  being  the  Fourth,  with  a  New  I^ace. 
Crown  8vo.  price  IOj.  6</.  [Nearly  ready. 

FOOD,  its  ADULTERATIONS  and  the  METHODS 

for  their  DETECTION.  By  A.  H.  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.  Ac.  With 
above  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  24<.  [tl/t  Saturday  next. 

M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY,  of  COMMERCE 

and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition,  with  tho  Statistical 
Information,  Ac.  completed  in  a  Supplement  to  the  year  1875.  8vo.  C3«. 

LESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS, 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Science.  By  P.  Mag  nos,  B.Sc.  B.  A. 
New  Edition,  with  121  Diagrams.  Small  8vo.  price  8«.  ad. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Edited  by  Oi  W.  Merrifleld,  F.B.S. 

TELEGRAPHY.  By  W.  H.  Preece,  C.E.,  and 

J.  SiVEWRiGHT,  M.A.  Small  8 vo.  Woodcuts,  price  8«.  6<f. 

[0«  Saturday  next. 

RAILWAY  APPLIANCES.  By  John  Wolfe 

Barry,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  CiYil  Engineers,  Ac.  Small  8vo. 
WoodcuU,  price  8s.  M.  [Nearly  reads. 


New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  8s. 

HENDERSON’S  (ANDREW)  SCOTTISH  PROVERBS 

with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by  Jamrh  Donald,  F.B.G.S, 
Editor  of  “  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  Ac. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEQG  A  CO.,  I’ancras  Lane,  Clieapside. 


Post  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  830,  price  3j.  6d. 

/  AUR  LAST  YEARS  IN  INDIA,  hy  Mrs.  John  B.  Speid. 

V./  Most  interesting  at  the  present  time, 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsidc. 


Now  ready,  entirely  ro-editod  and  modernised,  82mo.,  cloth,  prioe  6d., 
tree  by  post  7d. 

TOHNSON’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  English 

O  Language,  based  upon  Worcester  and  Webster's  Standard  Editions ;  with 
2,000  additional  words. 

London :  WILLIAM  .TKGG  A  CO.,  Patioros  Lane,  Clieapside.. 


Fonith  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 

Edinburgh. 

SONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W,  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

8«.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Poet. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
Yiforoaalj  graphic.”  Daily  JVirwi.— Very  spirited.’*  Pall  Mall  Ooeette. — 
**  Really  admirable.”  /UMfrtUrd  Zoiufoa  Right  well  done.”  Morning 

Advertiser. — "  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  ^ngi  such  u  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Oracle.— “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 

HENRY  8.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comhil  and  121,  Paternoster  Row. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. —The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK 

of  JOSHUA,  in  Face  of  the  Science  and  Moral  Senw  of  our  Age.  A 
CoBiplement  to  all  Criticisms  of  the  Text.  IHmo.  pp.  xxxvl.  and  480.  7«.  6d. 
London  :  TRCBNER  A  CX). 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

J^EaSSRS.  PELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


London:  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


Printed  for  the  Propriitor  ^  8POTTI8WOODE  A  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-siroet  Square,  In  the  Paririi  of  St,  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London  :  and  Published  fa« 
EDWARD  DALIX)W,  at  136  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  Connty  of  MiddloMX.— Saturday,  January  1,  1876.  ^ 


